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SMMC! OVE two or three or more demands, that public 
school courses need to be revised and readjusted, 
S have led to a rather definite study of the questions 
of unification of the course, of elasticity in grading 
and promotion, of differentiation in certain grades 
and of elective subjects. These questions have 
z been studied and written about by educators, dis- 
sme COssing the matter from different view points and 
angles. The high school has come in for a large share of this 
discussion. Recently there has been a movement to bring more 
of high school methods and some of the elective features into the 
upper grammar schools. Departmental teaching has proved its 
strength and exhibited its weakness. There has been a de- 
cided movement to begin to divide grade pupils into groups, the 
members of each group having common attainments and pur- 
poses. Shorter periods of promotion, individual promotion, and 
double courses of grading have been experimented with in the 
grade schools. The need of close relation between kindergarten 
and primary school has been recognized. In few school systems 
can be found all or even a majority of these matters worked out. 
That there may develop a more definite discussion of the whole 
subject and with the hope that out of the thought and discussion 
may evolve the best system embodying these features, the follow- 
ing outline and discussion is presented. It will be noted that 
the course including elementary and secondary education is di- 
vided, somewhat arbitrarily, into five sections, numbering respec- 
tively from I to V inclusive. 
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Srzotion I. Sus-Prrmary. 


Into this are received at given periods of the year, preferably 
two, though more if necessary to meet local conditions, all pupils 
of legal school age who have not previously enrolled in school. 
The work here, of course, will for some months, at least the first 
half of the year, be largely kindergarten. .Games, songs, stories 
and natural means of self expression will continue during all this 
year as a large feature in the work, but as the children develop 
some formal work may be undertaken. Comparisons and rela- 
tions in number work, simple action stories in reading and 
phonics, much of drawing, some blackboard exercises in move- 
ments in writing and the like, should be given, the purpose of 
it all being to help the child to find himself and to do just as 
much as possible to develop him in right lines. No attempt 
should be made to hurry him in any way. Give him plenty of 
time. The enrollment per teacher in this grade should be kept 
low—not to exceed thirty, and attention should be given as in 
all well-regulated primary schools to training pupils to self di- 
rection and self activity. From this grade no attempt should be 
made to promote till the end of the school year. If strong pupils 
—physically, mentally and morally—develop, fit the work here 
given to their needs. The kindergarten should closely relate and 
merge into the more formal work. The child should be trained 
to be himself in every true sense, yet to harmonize completely 
with the group in which he is a member.’ At the time of pro- 
motion into Section II, Primary, two lines of development are 
open: a Second Grade class and a “B” Grade class. The “B” 
Grade is a fast moving class covering as much work in a given 
period as the Second Grade, and a half year’s work more. Every 
child in Grade I, who is strong in every sense of the term, is pro- 
moted into “B” Grade and every pupil in Grade One, who has 
completed the work of the grade, but who is not thoroughly strong, 
is promoted to Second Grade—a slow moving class, Thus every 
child is given a chance according to his ability. 


Seotion II, Primary. 


The teacher in this section, who has received pupils from the 
First Grade, puts them in Second Grade or “B” Grade, according 
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as the teacher in the First Grade has promoted them, or it might 
be in a larger system that all the Second Grade pupils would be 
sent to one teacher and all the “B” Grade pupils to another; but 
all that is a matter of local adjustment. The limits for each 
class are definitely fixed, one-fourth of the work between sub- 
primary and grammar grades to be covered by “B” Grade, one- 
sixth by Second Grade. If a “B” Grade student fails for any 
reason, such as irregular attendance or ill health, to keep up with 
his class, he may be transferred to Second Grade. At promotion 
time a “B” Grade pupil may be promoted to “C” Grade—a full 
year promotion, or to Third Grade, in which he reviews a half 
year’s work and advances a half year’s work. A Second Grade 
pupil may be promoted to Third Grade—full year’s promotion— 
or to “B” Grade, in which he reviews two-thirds of a year and 
advances one-third. The same options obtain at promotion time 
with regard to Third Grade, Fourth Grade and “C” Grade. A 
pupil may be transferred any time during the year to a class 
either moving slower or faster than the one he is in, according 
as he may need. A pupil absent from school for any reason may, 
on his return, be accommodated in a class doing relatively near 
the work he was having when he stopped. Classes are not one 
year, or one-half year apart, at a given period, but at the end of 
the primary section the letter and figure grades come together 
and have covered the same work. Under the arrangement a pupil 
may have given two or three years to the work of the primary 
grades, and three or four years to the work below the intermediate 


grades. 


Szotion III. InrerMepiarTe. 


In this section, “D” Grade and Fifth Grade begin at the same 
stage in the work and progress at different rates. All the options 
suggested to different grades in Section II obtain in this section. 
All the advantages as to transfer or to pupils returning after 
absence are to be found. But it should be noted that a given stu- 
dent may have any one of the following lines below the grammar 
section, and not repeat the work of any portion. Grades 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6b, and 6a,—seven years in all; Grades 1, 2, 3, 4, D, and 
E—-six years in all. This is an advantage to a student who is 
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more capable as he grows older. Grade 1, B, OC, 5, 6b, and 6a, 
this is an advantage to a student who is less capable as he grows 
older. Grades 1, B, C, D, and E—five years: only a very un- 
usual child could or should be permitted to undertake this. Of 
course, if a pupil needs to repeat work at any given point, he 
would have to take more time, the amount of time depending on 
the amount of repetition. ) 


Srotion IV. Grammar. 


Up to this time all students have been doing the same kind of 
work, but now we have reached in the majority of cases the end 
of the compulsory attendance age. This is the point at which 
many pupils, both boys and girls, leave school. The great detri- 
ment in this is not to the school, but to the state and to the pupil. 
There ought to be a radical departure in our school practices and 
training at this stage. Pupils and parents and teachers should 
confer freely and the needs and ambitions, as far as may be, of 
each individual pupil considered and each pupil classified in one 
of two courses, one for the want of a better term called “Cultural” 
and another for the same reason called “Vocational.” In the 
cultural course the work given in mathematics should not be 
pure arithmetic, but elementary algebra and concrete geometry 
included and an effort made to unify the three; an opportunity 
should be offered to begin a modern language; the work in gram- 
mar and literature should be closely related and bear a close re- 
lation to what is to follow in high school. In the vocational course 
the work given in mathematics should place more emphasis on 
actual business practices as applied to trade; geography and its 
relation to commerce should be given; the work in grammar 
should be planned more to meet the needs of business activities. 
At this point some electives should be allowed, about two in each 
course, the cultural course students being permitted to take manual 
training from the vocational course; the vocational course students 
being permitted to take a modern language from the cultural course 
and all natural science that their program might admit. At this 
point, too, some departmental work might well be arranged for, 
so that the modern language, natural science and manual training * 
could be handled by specialists. But it would seem wise to still 
leave several of the other subjects in the hands of one regular 
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room teacher, who can look after the matter of right habits of 
study, moral ideals and general discipline. We should not find 
a severe differentiation at this point in most schools and there is 
a distinctive advantage in having students of all shades of ideals 
and ambitions mingling in class rooms. Under this arrangement 
the average cultural course student would be better prepared for 
high school and the vocational course student would be better pre- 
pared for service if he drops out of school and many more would 
remain. 


Section VY. Hieu Scnoot. 


The differentiation, which was begun in Section IV, the gram- 
mar grades, would be continued through high school. The exact 
subjects given in each course would be again a matter of local 
adjustment but would, of course, follow the general lines usually 
given in the different courses of standard high schools. Here 
again there would be opportunity for considerable elective choice. 
In each of the four years of the high school work of any course the 
student may choose one elective, and in many cases, if the student 
so désired, substitution of what to him seemed a more desirable 
subject could be made. In the diagram accompanying this article 
no attempt has been made to indicate the particular elective in 
any course—the smaller high school would probably not offer a 
subject as an elective not given in some regular course, while the 
large high school could offer as diverse a group as their resources 
would permit. Of course, in high school departmental work would 
be the rule, but especially in the first year considerable attention 
should be given to habits of study and the like, but the student 
comes to this section somewhat prepared for departmental work 
since there has been going en in the grammar section a gradual 
transition to it. 

It should be noted that an attempt has been made in every sec- 
tion to so arrange work that the individual needs would be met. 
Account has been taken in upper grades and high school of the fact 
that different lines of work lie before different students. The 
whole scheme is an attempt to meet the individual capacity of each 
pupil at each stage of his development and to meet the individual 
wishes and ambitions of pupils and of parents for their children 
at a stage where these begin to be most manifest. 





Problems in the Teaching of Modern 
Languages* 
Proressor C, H. Hanpscurn, Miami University, Oxrorp, Ouro, 


fammoms TTF first notices of what is known in Europe as the 


E Reform Method of teaching modern languages, be- 

T 5 gan to appear in American periodicals about 1892. 

= Since then the growth of this method in the United 

om on States has been constant, although slow. The Re- 

= form Method is a direct method which demands 

| Z that the foreign idiom be used in the class-room and 
Faunce 


which bases upon thorough and scholarly prepa- 
ration on the part of the teacher. 

One of the tenets of the Reform is that the Realien, i. e., any- 
thing pertaining to the civilization and institutions of the foreign 
country, as illustrated by pictures, busts, portraits, maps, objects, 
also reading texts, etc., should be displayed in the class-room and 
the student made familiar with them. 

Some will perhaps not agree with us here, but I am here to 
plead for such teaching and to justify it as best I may. 

In the old plan of instruction, the Realien had no place. For 
the first thing, they had not been customary in the teaching of 
Latin and Greek, indeed are not yet to any marked extent. How 
then, should the old school have come by their use? 

Moreover, soine few would tell us, even today, that these things 
are unnecessary, yea, undignified and unpedagogical. Pictures, 
post-cards, booklets: these are for the kindergarten. The spirit 
of the language, they discant, does not reside in these, the power- 
ful analytic and constructive thought of German scholars cannot 
be thus conveyed; the judicial and synthetic faculties of the 
mind cannot be thus nurtured ; and we feel properly subdued. 

Again, how were teachers to use the Realien when there were 
practically none to be had. Even today they are none too accessi- 
ble. It requires time and work to gather a good collection, and, in 


*Read at the Sixth annual Conference of the Secondary School Principals and 
Teachers in the accredited Schools of the University of Cincinnati, Feb., 1911, 
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addition, ingenuity to make effective use of them—all of which 
proved an effective bar to their early introduction. 

How did teachers first come to advocate the Realien? It came 
about by their noticing that more interest can be awakened in 
Paris or London by showing maps, plans, etc. of those cities than 
by merely reading Victor Hugo’s or Dickens’ description of them; 
that the landscape in Storm’s “Der Schimmelreiter” can be made 
more real by the additional use of a photograph than by merely 
reading Storm’s description ; or that the personality of Bismarck 
takes on more color and individuality upon viewing a reproduction 
of Begas’ famous statue of the Iron Chancellor than by merely 
reading his speeches. Or, again, the student read about a Kache- 
lofen, and had but a very hazy notion of the thing itself until it 
was explained in the presence of a photographic reproduction. 
And so on through the whole range of objects, costumes, utensils, 
buildings, ete. 

Such use of the Realien has been advocated repeatedly in Amer- 
ica as well as abroad, with the result that many schools are now 
using them to a considerable extent.* 

But why should we go so far as to assert, as we do, that the 
class-room of the teacher of modern languages should be so ap- 
pointed tiiat the student entering it shall be transplanted in spirit 
to the country and life of the people whose language he is study- 
ing? For this reason: To inculcate Sprachgefiihl we must sur- 
round the student with the atmosphere of the foreign country. How 
may this be accomplished? We answer, primarily by dint of the 
teacher’s personality, thorough preparation and untiring zeal. But 
perhaps there are means to make the pers6nality of the teacher 
more effective. 

Do you not, when you wish to teach a lesson in patriotism, dis- 
play the American flag? Do you not sing the national songs? Do 
you not show pictures of the minute fhen at Lexington, Washing- 
ton crossing the Delaware, and Patrick Henry thundering forth 


*Since it may be of value to teachers who may be attempting to raise funds 
or get appropriations for a better equipment of ‘‘Realien,’’ the following books 
and articles which advocate the use of the “Realien,’’ are adduced. The list 
could, of course, be greatly increased: S 

Bahisen: New Methods of Teaching Modern Languages. Ginn & Co. 

Arnold: School Review. 13, 540 ff. 

Jenkins: School Review. 13, 80 ff. 

Chambers: School Review. 12, 473 ff. 

Vietor: Educational Review. 4, 80 ff. 

Proceedings of the N. E. A. 1904 p. 533 ff. ibid. 1908 p. 640 ff. 
Kern: School Review. 13, 293 ff. 
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his immortal peroration? And will not this same sort of means 
stand the hard-worked language teacher in good stead when seek- 
ing to instill a proper appreciation of German or French history, 
civilization and institutions ? 

A perfectly equipped class-room should possess: good maps of 
the foreign country, plans of its cities, busts or portraits of its 
great men and women, a few good reproductions of the great mas- 
terpieces of art, pictures of landscape and architecture, a lan- 
tern or reflectoscope, with full equipment of slides and cards 
illustrating the customs, utensils, institutions, history, geography ; 
also almanacs, magazines, theatre bills, atlases, guide books, ete. 

This may seem a formidable and almost prohibitive equipment, 
but a less expensive one will do. I append suggestions for a $25 
and a $50 equipment, for the German class-room: 

$50 OurriT. 

1. Histories and atlases of foreign countries, biographies in 

ture will be found in the school library. 

English ; also English translations of the foreign litera- 
. Leeders, Wandkarte von Deutschland. A political map 

with relief features. Excellent. Unmounted $1.25; 
ememetie BI00 ioc ck hic cues bas cee ene $2.25 
3. Kénnecke, Bilderatlas zur Deutschen Litteratur. Con- 

tains portraits, fac-similies, etc. $7.50. Abridged edition $1.50 
4, Kiirschner. Das ist des Deutschen Vaterland—Pictures 

of German landscape, architecture, art, ete., with ex- 

penmtery Geek 6. Sea ve tenes tosneeheeh etan $3.00 
5. Reclams Universuum (Liepzig), a richly illustrated 

weekly. Very valuable for current events. $3.50 a year $3.50 


bo 


6. Portraits of Luther, Goethe, Bismarck, Schiller, Les- 
emus: ‘Ohm Galeeh GOO nc 6 inca bane ce au $5.00 
7. Deutsches Liederbuch. Heath & Co., Boston......... $0.75 
8. Five hundred colored post-cards at 2 cents each ...... $10.00 
9. If the school does not possess a reflectoscope, 100 lan- 
toes es GS SG CUE i. oc 0 0k Ov be bbc eee eee $20.00 


10. Badeker (guide book) for Northern, for Southern Ger- 
many, for the Rhine, each about $1.70, possibly second 
hand at about $1.00 to $1.50 ......... cece eee eees $4.00 
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Omitting No. 6 and No. 9 makes a good $25 outfit. 

See Bibliotheca Pedagogica. F. W. Kleukens for further sug- 
gestions. 

All of the above may be ordered of G. Stechert, 9 E. 16 St., 
New York, or Steiger & Co., 25 Park Place, New York. 

As to the use of the equipment: Some of us have not used 
what equipment we have. We have a map which is very rarely 
used ; atlases which do no service, and songs which are never sung. 

In the first place, no equipment will make your student feel 
that he is in the foreign country, unless the measures of the for- 
eign language greet him in your class-room and unless his mother 
tongue is quite effectually banished. 

This means for the teacher guarding himself; it means assidu- 
ity; it means that French and German politeness, that French 
and German small talk on the weather, etc., shall be in evidence. 
It means that the French and German weekly shall be used to 
arouse interest in the current foreign affairs; that the almanac 
and pictorial atlas, etc. shall ever be open to illustrate the daily 
reading, and that the localities met with in the reading be 
pointed out on the map by the student. 

It means, too, that French and German holidays be celebrated. 
Just as we celebrate Washington’s and Lincoln’s day, so Schiller’s 
and Racine’s birthdays, and the Fall of the Bastile and the Proc- 
lamation of the German Empire should be celebrated. 

Thus your classroom may become a little France or a minia- 
ture Germany, a place where a Frenchman or a German would 
not feel absolutely out of place. And your student shall be able 
to say, “I too in Arcady”, for to him Germans and Frenchmen 
will have become real folks and Germany and France real coun- 
tries, not entirely a thing of the book, of the dead letter, to be for- 
gotten as soon as school days are over. 

It might not even be a poor accomplishment if the general 
effect of your teaching were to inspire in each of your students 
the ambition sometime to visit the country to whose language and 
life you have introduced him. 

Translating from the foreign language is not the most profitable 
means of ascertaining whether the student understands the text 
in. hand. 
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Elsewhere I have written as follows: 


Teacher: Do you understand this passage ? 
Student: Yes, sir. 
T: Then it is unnecessary for you to translate it. 


Teacher: Do you understand this passage ? 
Student: No, sir. 
T: Then you cannot translate it. 


Translation is used in various ways and for various purposes. 
1, As a mental drill. 2, As a drill in the use of English. 3, As 
a means of comprehending the foreign idiom. 4, As a means of 
gaugeing the student’s comprehension of the text. In all these 
ways translation may be made highly profitable. 

As a means of mental discipline it has long been held in high 
esteem. It has been rightfully said that translation makes neces- 
sary first, an exact comprehension of the forms and inflections 
of the foreign idiom, and second, as a drill in English it necessi-, 
tates a fine discrimination between words of the mother tongue. 
Third, as a means of comprehending the foreign text also, trans- 
lation may be properly defended. When the student establishes 
equations between English and foreign words, he is doing the 
same sort of work he does in algebra and arithmetic. Thus, if 
a equals b, and ¢ equals d and e equals f, then a plus ¢ plus e 
equals b plus d plus f. 

This sort of work he continues until he acquires a broad range 
of symbols in the new language and considerable dexterity in 
paralleling them with the symbols of his mother tongue. This 
is not a bad way to get the meaning from the foreign text. In- 
deed, if we were to invent a machine for turning German into 
English we had best work along this line. Any other would be 
round about. Lastly translation as a test of the student’s under- 
standing of the text is not only pedagogically sound, but this 
test is practically a specific. It gets at the necessary thing in an 
exact way. We may liken it in its exactness to a chemical reac- 
tion. You know by the reaction just what you had to start with. 
No alert teacher can be fooled as to the preparation and under- 
standing of his student, unless forsooth the child has been plough- 
ing with another man’s calf, or perhaps I should say in this con- 
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nection, another man’s horse, when to be sure this method does 
offer a difficulty. 

So far I seem to have made out a pretty good case for trans- 
lation. Let us see now whether there are any drawbacks and 
above all, whether we can offer anything better, for we remember: 

Das ist die beste Kritik von der Welt, 

Wenn einer neben das, was thm misfallt, 

Etwas Eignes Bessers stellt. 

First, merely as a mental drill, it seems to me the modern 
languages should never have replaced Latin and Greek, subjects 
which enjoy the veneration of all and the books for the teaching 
of which are far superior to modern language text books. Besides, 
the reformers have shown us how the mental discipline may be had 
without the use of translation, as we shall show. 

Second, as a drill in English it appears rather questionable in 
the opinion of a majority of teachers of English as well as in the 
opinion of the teachers of the foreign languages themselves. It 
may very pertinently be asked “Is the German or French class- 
room pre-eminently a place for the teaching of English?’ “Is 
the French or German instructor pre-eminently the person to im- 
part such instruction?’ Even the best equipped teacher of for- 
eign language occasionally stumbles into bad English when con- 
ducting a French or German recitation, however idiomatically he 
may use the language at other times. Have not the greatest trans- 
lators done so?. Indeed, is he not the more prone to it the more 
deeply he feels. the foreign idiom ? 

However the study of a foreign language may properly be 
used as a drill in English and we do not inveigh against it as 
such, We wish simply to make clear that this is not the best 
method of learning a foreign language. 

Concerning translation as a means of comprehending the text 
we said that a machine which would pick out symbol for symbol 
would be the most economical. Likewise would this method be 
the best for us to employ—if the human mind were a machine. 
But it is not. It will do more work if allowed to follow its own 
laws. 

Now one of its laws is that it does not think in such word sym- 
bols, but in sentence-symbols. If allowed to grasp the foreign 
thought-symbol therefore, instead of the word symbol, it can 
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assimilate the foreign idiom far more rapidly. It also retains 
it far more tenaciously because accustomed to retain sentence sym- 
bols. Asking the mind that it retain word-symbols is like asking 
a mower to cut a swath say one-fourth as wide as he is able and 
accustomed to cut. 

But some one interposes: It is easy enough to grasp short collo- 
quial sentences, but how when the student comes to the more in- 
volved forms of expression? Will he then not necessarily have 
recourse to the word for word process? And we must admit that 
here lies the crux for the teacher: the bridging over from the easy, 
objective language of the first year to the more complex, and to 
the expression of abstract thought of the later study. 

But the difficulty is not insuperable. For just as the mind 
proceeds naturally from the simple to the complex and from the 
concrete to the abstract in learning the mother tongue, so in the 
learning of an additional language. 

The adult as well as the child concludes readily from the 
known to the unknown, and devises the meaning of new thought 
symbols presented, from their setting, their context, and their 
resemblance to other known combinations, whether these be in the 
mother tongue or elsewhere. 

And again just as the meaning of a phrase of the mother 
tongue is often not fully grasped upon its first presentation but 
only upon hearing it in additional and varied settings, and just 
as in the learning of the mother tongue the dictionary often helps 
the learner out of his quandary, so likewise in the foreign idiom. 
And finally I need only revert to the oft-discussed fact that the 
whole matter of a full comprehension of a text by means of the 
ordinary transliteration is rather doubtful. 

When we concede, as we did a few months ago, that transla- 
tion as a means of gauging the student’s knowledge of a text 
is a specific for getting at the needed thing in an exact way, 
do we thereby commit ourselves to it in practice? Not if any one 
can show us a better way, shorter and more profitable, of getting 
at the same end. 

I cannot agree with those who, like Mr. Sisson,* undertake 
to show that the distance from the percept to the English word is 
equal to the distance from the percept to the German word, i. e., 


*School Review, 15. 508 ff. 
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for our students and that therefore the distance by way of the 
English word is necessarily greater. 

The truth is, the percept and the English word are, for one 
to the manner born coincident, and the phenomenon cannot be 
properly represented by this device. What is necessary, however, 
is by thinking often, directly from the percept to the German word, 
to establish practical coincidence of percept and word, just as 
long-continued practice has done in English. 

This is the better way which the direct method shows, and to 
be practical we may say that it may be accomplished by having 
the text told in the student’s own words, with variations of person 
and number, etc. if desirable. His understanding of individual 
words is brought out by the use of synonyms and antonyms, thus 
affording a review of vocabulary, while if any of these devices 
do not readily yield the desired result, the question: ‘“Ques’ce 
que ca veut dire en Anglais?” may be retorted to. Besides, 
sporadic translation need not be absolutely banished. At times, even 
a long passage or a short story might be assigned to upper classes 
for englishing which might then, as Inglis+ suggests be marked 
and credited as English by the teacher of English and as a trans- 
lation by the teacher of German or French. 

“As to the mental discipline side, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that the mental operation involved in finding the German syn- 
onym or antonym, i. e., finding a German equivalent, is as val- 
uable as finding an English parallel. Besides, the students’ 
answers are in great part in German sentences, even from the 
first, which means, as I take it, that the student is doing oral 
composition. As a gauge in comprehension none will gainsay 
that telling the story in German does just as well as telling it in 
English, and finally, the superiority of the direct method is 
attested by all authoritative writers, in that they tell us that no 
matter how the start may be made, whether by the grammar, trans- 
lation, the natural, or the what-not method, the end and object 
of it all is to be able to read without translating. 

It would seem then that what the translationists need is faith 
to discard their crutches earlier. 

The foreign language should be the language of the class-room. 

In demanding this we are in keeping with the practice of the 


+Teachers College Record, March, 1909. 
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majority of teachers in European countries. Besides, we are not 
unique in this position in America. Statistics which are being 
gathered and which will soon be published show a goodly number 
of schools using the direct method. Prominent among these 
are the training schools in connection with Columbia University 
and with the University of Chicago. There are also a considerable 
sprinkling of colleges employing the direct method or approxi- 
mating it. 

Long ago advocates of this method came forward in America. 
I need mention only a few here to show that they are reputable 
school men, not interlopers or commercialists.* Nor has this 
agitation died out with the subsiding of the natural method prop- 
aganda. Following the practice of the reform in Europe, it is 
growing from year to year. 

We know very well that the great difficulty with this program 
is, as has been said again and again, and as Prof. Bagster-Collins 
repeats in his book, the lack of thorough preparation on the part 
of teachers, and their consequent inability to use the language 
as the medium of the class-room. However, that argument is not 
as valid today as it was twelve years ago and not as much stress 
should be laid on it. 

Besides, we agree with Prof. Sachs* that it is unnecessary to 
wait for perfect teachers to be educated before starting on the 
reform method. 

Of course, those whose entire guide is still the report of the 
Committee of Twelve, must needs cdnsider this an innovation. 
But there is—I think one may say it without being set down as 
being impudent or heretical—a widespread feeling that that re- 
port needs revision—not because it was not an excellent piece of 
work in 1898, but because twelve years of rapid progress have 
since then elapsed. The situation has changed materially and the 
report no longer meets the changed conditions. In 1898 modern 
language was a parvenu, or worse still, an interloper, in the Ameri- 
can curriculum. Today it has made good. It not only has 
achieved an honorable place along with the classics, but it is 


*Darren: German Language in the Class-Room. Sch. Rev. 12, 559-62. 
Kern: M School peaview 13, 293-306. 
Arnold: Sch. Rev. 13, 540-43. 
Florer: Use of eR, in the Class-Room. Wahr, Ann Arbo: 
: New Methods of ea Modern Languages. Ginn & Co., 1905. 
: Miami Bulletin, Nov. 
Sachs, J.: Modern Languages in Recentary Schools. Ed. Rev. 29, 163ff. 
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actually taught better today than Latin and Greek, according to 
carefully compiled statistics of the College Examination Board.** 

On the theoretical side we may say many of the arguments 
against translation are likewise arguments for the use of the for- 
eign language in the class-room. 

Again we find ourselves at variance with those who assert that 
there is no increase of knowledge or thinking power through learn- 
ing to speak an additional language. This mistaken notion was 
first conceived by some over-zealous disciple, little versed in 
psychological lore and, so oft repeated by others like him, that, 
like many half truths, it has found a large following. 

I suppose we may say without using too great or too bewildering 
a terminology, that psychologically the effect is the same whether 
the mind learns printed or spoken words or phrases. To this 
even the most reactionary will accede. Of course, if the vocables 
are learned by heart and subsequently these same vocables—and 
no more—used in conversation that will yield no additional power 
that we can see, although it does as Jenkins* says, produce “self- 
confidence, alertness, and sureness of ear and memory” but it 
seems to us even these are accomplishments not to be sniffed at in 
our day and age. 

But when Prof. Calvin Thomas says:** “There is a widespread 
impression that the ability to speak a foreign language is in itself 
an important element of culture. It would appear as if this im- 
pression ought to correct itself when one sees how very many peo- 
ple there are in the world who can speak two or more languages 
with some fluency and who are nevertheless without anything that 
can properly be called education” he fails to consider that the 
bilinguists whom he speaks of, use the uneducated man’s jargon 
and circumscribed vocabulary; and secondly, that they came by 
this ability without any conscious exertion of any of the powers, 
and hence without any cultural or disciplinary result. Besides, 
in his Olympian disdain of the bilinguists, he forgets that in 
Europe, and especially in Germany, the school-master of the mod- 
ern world, it is by no means thought an empty pastime akin to 
strumming the banjo, to learn to speak a foreign language. And 
when he says students learn to speak but imperfectly at the best, 


**Young, H.: Is Modern Language Teaching a Failure? Sch. Rev. 16, 258. ff. 


*Jenkins: School Review. 13. 
**Methods of Teaching Modern Languages. D. C. Heath & Co. p. 24. 
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we retort: it takes no higher order of intellect to read imperfectly 
than it does to speak imperfectly. ' 

Moreover, we said a moment ago that psychologically the re- 
‘sult is the same whether the mind works on spoken or printed 
speech. If prose composition is good pedagogy, why not oral 
composition—and what is conversation but oral composition, if 
properly conducted? Whether I write down: “Die jungen Hiihner 
meter Groszmutter legen grosse weisse Fier.” or say it, the 
discipline yielded is the same. And what is more, Prof. von 
Jagemann* calculates that in this way a class will assimilate from 
1,000 to 2,000 pages of spoken speech during the year, while not 
detracting from the number of pages read.” 

In conclusion permit me to say: Method means much, a good 
teacher means far more. A good teacher overcometh all things. 
If he cannot start with what he considers the good way, he will 
start with the half good. 


*Methods of Teaching Modern Languages. D. C. Heath, 1896, p. 179. 








The Mission of The Private School 
By Netson A. Jackson, Locust Vatitry, New York. 


guummommms TTY are there so many private schools? Is there 
a need? What is the place of the modern private 
W school in the present educational world? One 
would think that, with the fine public school sys- 
cum tem, which is being constantly improved, it would 
not be necessary to send children to the private 
school. Possibly it is not necessary, but certainly 
Cmmomm*€? i+ is desirable. 

When I speak of private schools, I refer to those of a secondary 
grade, with a special reference to the boarding schools. These 
may be divided into two classes; the strictly private, usually 
owned and controlled by one or two men ; the quasi private, usually 
built and endowed by some religious denomination and controlled 
by a board of trustees elected from that denomination. 

Again, private schools may be divided into three classes as to 
their character and aim; the school with palatial appointments, 
which caters only to the rich man’s child ; the school which is well 
built and well equipped and well filled with the children of the 
middle class American; the poor school, which has to struggle on 
from year to year with poorly equipped laboratories, scant libra- 
ries, and underpaid teachers, many of whose pupils are so poor 
that they have to pay all or part of their way by scrubbing floors, 
building fires, and doing odd jobs. The first class is usually 
strictly private, the second and third classes are ordinarily under 
the supervision of the church. The charges in these various schools 
range from $100 to $1,000 per year for board, room and tuition. 
In most of them there are many fees for extras besides the regular 
charge. 

In this discussion, I am not including the small select school, 
whose numbers are limited to 15 or 20 and conducted entirely by 
one or two persons. These cannot properly be considered schools, 
but only large homes where instruction is given. Neither do I in- 
clude those schools which are conducted primarily for the purpose 
of giving instruction in church dogmas; for such are not in accord 
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with the true idea of educational advancement. I wish to con- 
' sider only those institutions which are truly American in character 
and ideals. 

Sixty years ago, before the public schools were adequately de- 
veloped, there were scattered throughout New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and the central West, a large number of pri- 
vate secondary institutions. These schools, in almost every case, 
were built and maintained by the church. The money which made 
them possible, was. gathered, a few dollars here and a few there 
from poor, hard working farmers, who had to sacrifice some neces- 
sity for every dollar given. All honor to those farmers, For, 
in their schools, such men as James A. Garfield were educated. 
Nearly every county had its academy and sometimes, in the more 
favored sections, two or three. It was the desire of most country 
youths to be able to spend a few terms at the academy, but gradua- 
tion came only to a few. The influence of these institutions and 
their faithful faculties upon their generation was mighty, no man 
can measure or estimate it.. Out of these schools, many of our 
higher institutions of learning have developed. ‘These private 
schools had a distinct mission; they performed it and in most 
cases, have passed away. Many of them died hard, struggling 
along year after year, when the end was inevitable. But no one 
who knows their history, wonders that the good old elders and 
deacons hated to part with the few thousand of endowment, which 
had cost so much to gather. The writer took his preparatory 
course in one of these academies, which for several years fought 
to maintain itself, but finally surrendered. Within a radius of 
fourteen miles of this school, there had formerly been four large, 
flourishing academies and seminaries, all of which have long since 
been abandoned or turned into public schools. Such names as 
Pike Seminary and Union School, Griffith Institute and Union 
School, indicate that the name and many of the traditions of * 
these schools still live, although merged into public institutions. 
Some few of these schools, which had large endowments, weathered 
the reactionary storm and have continued to do good work, and to 
turn out men and women properly equipped for life’s battles. 

Today the foreign element is crowding our public schools, at 
the centers of population and every manufacturing town, espec- 
ially is this true of the lower grades. The well-to-do American 
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objects to placing his child in the same classes with the alien for 
his education. If a public school, without the foreign child, can- 
not be conveniently reached, a suitable private school is sought. 
Whether this is as it should be, or no, is a question. But the fact 
remains that such is the case. As a result, within the last two 
decades, in the vicinity of our large cities, many of the strictly 
private schools have come into existence. Practically all of these 
schools conduct primary and intermediate departments. 

Into the middle class. of private institutions, whose charges 
are moderate, go the children of the middle class Americans. Why ? 
Please remember as I try to answer, that I am not talking about 
ideal conditions, but concerning things as they are. In many 
homes, business calls the father away for the greater part of the 
day; the mother is busy with her club work, society functions and 
the management of the household. There is not much time left 
for the careful home training of the child. The parents love their 
children and truly wish them to develop into useful men and 
women. They realize that they have not the time to devote to 
their training. They look for a good boarding school, where the 
child will receive a thorough education and at the same time, home 
training. 

A ease in point: Recently a gentleman came to our school and 
desired to enter his boy. He gave as his reason, that he was in 
the city all day and did not have time to give the boy the proper 
amount of attention. The boy was arriving at the smart age and 
was beginning to take advantage of his mother whenever he could. 
The people who managed a boarding school made it their business 
to train children and knew more about it than he did. It was the 
age of the specialist and he wanted his boy under the care of those 
who understood child nature. That man did a wise thing. He 
saw his weakness and sent the boy away at the psychological mo- 
ment. The boy is a fine young American. The one thing neces- 
sary is that he recognize that there is some one in authority who is 
watching things. The private school helped that boy. His train- 
ing there will be such that he will be less apt to go astray than if 
in a public school. 

The private school is a boon to the guardian who has charge 
of orphan children left by their parents with money enough for 
their education. The guardian may have a family of his own, or 
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possibly no opportunity whatever to make a home for his ward. 
We have a little fellow, who has neither father nor mother. His 
only home during vacations and summers is in a hotel with an 
older sister. Hotel life is not conducive to proper training. Here 
again, the private school supplies a need. 

There is another class of pupils for whom my heart aches, 
—children of divorced parents. For these little waifs there is 
not much chance for any home life outside of the school. You 
will find several of these children in almost every private institu- 
tion. It seems to me that there is no child, who has less to be 
thankful for than such an one. Sometimes the father wants the 
child, sometimes the mother and sometimes neither. The chance 
for the child’s home development is much lessened by a second 
marriage of one or both of the parties. Once more, in so far as 
possible, the private school supplies the need. 

The child who is slow of mind, not stupid, but has been unable 
to keep up with his class, presents a. perplexing problem to the 
parent. Especially is this true if the child sulks or is obstinate 
about dropping back a year. The question may arise “Why is 
such a child any better off in the private school?’ In the average 
private school much more personal attention is given to each in- 
dividual, than is possible in most public schools. The system 
originated in the schools of Batavia, New York, is a notable ex- 
ception to this. 

There is the boy who becomes unruly, who makes so much 
trouble that he is obliged to leave the public school. The law com- 
pels him to be in school. The parents disliked to have him placed 
in a school for truants, so they pack him off to some private insti- 
tution which handles that kind of boys. Here the strict discipline 
will often bring the boy to his senses and start him in the right way. 

All the above mentioned classes of pupils are usually found in 
the private schools in and about our large cities. The academies 
and seminaries of the country districts are doing a wonderful work 
for the youth of their section. It was the writer’s privilege to 
teach for seven years in one of these schools. It is often the case 
that, a boy will leave the public school as soon as possible for the 
farm or other employment. A few years after this, he sees his 
mistake and wishes for more education. He feels he is too old 
and large to go to a public school where he would have to be 
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placed with children much younger. His pride will not let him 
do this, but he will go to an academy where he finds others doing 
the same thing. Many times these young fellows have fine minds 
when awakened. They may return to the farm, but their useful- 
ness, as citizens, has been greatly increased. Oftentimes, they go 
on. to college. I have in mind a young man whom our principal 
picked up from one of the back country districts. This boy was 
tall, ungainly and awkward. He had given up all thoughts of 
going on farther in school, although he wished to have more book 
knowledge. He would not go to a public school on account of his 
backwardness. He came to the Institute and the polishing process 
began. He had a fine mind and made rapid progress. He stayed 
with us two years, then took a teachers’ training course, taught 
for a few years, and is now in college. His life will mean much 
more to himself and the community as a result of his training. 
This boy is only one of a large class. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that such work counts, and that 
the schools, which are sacrificing to do such work, deserve much 
more credit than they usually receive. It sometimes seems to me, 
that our wealthy promoters of education do not recognize this 
phase of our educational problem as they should. 

There is a time in the life of every girl and every boy, when 
the association with the opposite sex of about the same age should 
entirely cease, or only occur under the strictest supervision. It is 
practically impossible to have thorough supervision of the child, 
when attending the public schools. Much has been written of late, 
some of it good and some of it bad, concerning the critical age of 
the child. No doubt the average American parent needs stirring 
up on this subject. But right here, the private school steps in 
again and helps the perplexed parent. Place the child in a girls’ 
school or boys’ school, as the case may be, or in a co-educational 
institution where strict supervision is maintained, and there need 
be little fear of wrong going. This may seem like a sweeping state- 
ment, but from my experience in private schools, both as pupil and 
teacher, which extends over a period of twenty years, I fully be- 
lieve it to be true. 

To summarize: the private school supplies a real or fancied 
need of the parent who objects to the foreign element; it takes 
the child from the home where there is not time for training; it 
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cares for the ward of the worried guardian; it gives individual 
attention to the pupil, who is slow of mind; it trains the unruly 
boy, without disgrace to the parent; it seeks for and develops the 
backward boy and girl from the country; it provides wise super- 
vision for the child during the critical age. The private school 
has its place and is needed. 

Some of the above problems are being worked out today in our 
public schools. Some of them can never be handled in the co-edu- 
cational public school. Possibly, as time passes, the public school 
may supply the needed care to the child. It is now doing a grand 
work for the immigrant’s offspring. Dr. Maxwell recommends 
public evening schools to teach English to the foreigner to be main- 
tained during June, July and August. This should be done. The 
sooner the immigrant learns our language, the sooner he will be- 
come a true American citizen. Thus far, most of the work for the 
immigrant has been done by the Y. M. C. A. night schools, mis- 
sion schools, and other private enterprises. 

In some school systems, there is an extra grade, in which are 
placed many of the backward children. Here they receive that in- 
dividual attention necessary for their development. The group 
system, if properly managed, is a great help to the slow child. 
Much attention is given to moral instruction, but that constant 
supervision which characterizes the private institutions, is neces- 
sarily lacking in the public schools, 

I am in no wise criticising the public school; far be it from me 
to do that. It is doing a noble work, and is constantly improving 
and widening in its influence. It is the bulwark of our republic. 
But the private school is needed and fills a place in our educational 
system. It will stay and its numbers will increase. 





Great Educators 
IV 
ROUSSEAU 


A. A. Wetter, WenveEtt Puitures Hien Scuoor, Carcaco, Ix. 

fmcMS TTE first thing that presents itself to my mind when 

I think of Jean-Jacques Rousseau is a picture of 

T the little boy barely ten years old, spending his 

evenings with his father in their plain, simple 

icinsiatiiinteailll lodgings, both of them poring over Plutarch’s 

| Z “Lives”, or devouring some novel which they never 

= left unfinished before going to bed, though it were 
FMM for o'clock in the morning. 

There is something wonderful in the fact that the motherless 
little chap, that simply grew, just as Topsy did, should develop 
into the man who gave to the world such magnificent ideas on 
how to bring up children. Where did he get those ideas? Surely 
not from experience. His mother died giving him birth. His 
father, clock-maker and dancing master at the same time, was a 
man fond of pleasure, careless, egotistical, violent and weak. His 
oldest son, Francois, disappeared from the parental horizon after 
many escapades, and the youngest, Jean-Jacques, very nearly 
turned out bad also. Yet at heart he was a good child. He would 
never give away a secret, even though it caused him great physical 
pain, nor would he ever tell on a comrade, painful as were the 
results of such loyalty. His aunt, Susanne Rousseau, who was keep- 
ing house for her brother, cared absolutely nothing for him, and 
the boy was left to his own devices; therefore he did absolutely 
as he pleased and never knew what obedience meant. 

The tourist, as he takes the steamer in Geneva to make le. tour 
du lac stops at Ferney to pay his compliments to Voltaire’s spirit 
which certainly must still hover over that blessed country ; for did 
he not spend his best two years there, living as a king in his house 
on that marvelously blue lake, with Mont Blane for his vis-a-vis, 
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and with the greatest minds of his time for his subjects, subjects 
who flocked from all over Europe to pay homage to him. 

Or that same tourist will stop at Coppet where Madame de Staél 
found a haven and a refuge from the persecutions of the little man 
in Paris, whom she had tried to outwit. But how few of the many 
thousand sightseers will give a loving glance at the place in Geneva 
where the mind of Jean-Jacques had its beginning and where he 
passed his dreary, loveless childhood days, days which ought to 
be the brightest in our lives, because their fragrance will be with 
us all through the long years to come. 

When he was twelve years old he was sent to a pruner to learn 
the trade, but in a short time he was sent home as inefficient. Then 
he was sent to an engraver where he was frightfully maltreated and 
called all sorts of names: rascal, good-for-nothing, and worse than 
that. He learned to lie, to dissimulate, and to do underhand 
things and the like, and the only consolation he had was his love 
of books. He read with a sort of furious gluttony; he read every- 
thing he could find—good or bad, it made no difference, he read 
always and everywhere, at the workshop, when running errands, 
while eating, and he gave his cravets, his shirts, his very rags, 
the three cents he received every Sunday,—he gave it all for 
books. 

At the age of sixteen he left Geneva. After meandering about 
for some days he was taken in by a kind-hearted curé and given 
food and shelter. And here we read of his conversion to Catholi- 
cism, and who can blame him? He had run away from Geneva 
because he was beaten by a cruel master, because he was unhappy, 
unloved, alone and friendless, and almost the first thing he does is 
to run against a Catholic priest, who feeds him and speaks kind 
words to him. Small wonder that he changed to the creed of his 
benefactor. 

Later, much later, the gushing enthusiastic youth has 
changed into the thinker and man. Then we note that he again 
changes his faith, not to the cold, harsh, unforgiving tenets of 
Calvinism, but to a more modified view, as exposed in his “Emil”. 

The curé sent him to Annecy, where Mme. de Warens, also a 
convert to Catholicism, was living, and where he fell at once under 
the charm of the young and beautiful woman. And now Rous- 
seau’s real “Wanderjahre” began; for when he left Annecy after 
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a few days he was in turn valet, music teacher, clerk, tutor and 
‘ finally secretary to the French ambassador in Venice. For various 
reasons he never held any of these positions very long; but it was 
usually a case of the position giving him up, not he giving up 
the position. And very often he returned to Annecy in between 
times, which place was in more than one sense his home for many 
years. 

On his way home from Venice, he heard that the Academy of 
Dijon was offering a prize for a composition on the question: Does 
the progress of art and sciences tend to purify the morals, or not ? 
Rousseau wrote an essay, denouncing civilization and its influence, 
won the prize and became famous over night. Paris began to 
lionize him and Jean-Jacques thought this was the moment to 
cultivate eccentricity. So he announced his intention to live the 
simple life and he lived it with ostentation! He went about un- 
shaven and dishevelled and with his clothes in a state of disorder 
that bordered on uncleanliness. Still he was feted and flattered, 
and his friends, among whom were such men as Grimm, D’Alem- 
bert and Diderot, showered him with kindness. 

The years spent at the Hermitage and at Montmorency brought 
forth his greatest works: “La Nouvelle Héloise,” an apotheosis 
of love and friendship; the “Contract Social’, the most important 
of his political works ; and “Emile.” 

“Emile” is in five books, the first four of which are devoted to 
the education of man; the fifth to the education of woman. Each 
book deals with a certain period in the life of man; from his birth 
to five years of age; from five to twelve years; from twelve to 
fifteen years; and from fifteen to twenty. 

From the very start Rousseau fights the prejudices of his time. 
He wants the child to be free and unhampered by clothes, or any- 
thing that would tend to destroy his liberty. Let him be dipped in 
ice-cold water every day and let him run barefoot summer and 
winter. 

At the age of five Emile is still in a state of nature and has re- 
ceived no teaching, no lesson, no reprimand of any kind; he learns 
by experience and by example. All first education must be purely 
negative ; it consists, not in teaching virtue and truth; but in keep- 
ing the heart free from vice and the mind free from error. Let 
Emile know how to read but do not allow him to read. Let him 
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exercise his body, let him ride horseback, swim, move about, in 
short let him enjoy his childhood. 

Emile is now twelve years old and the time for study has come. 
But he will learn things, not words; the only book he will read is 
Robinson Crusoe. The one sacred word which determines all his 
actions will be: “Of what use is this?” He visits the different 
work shops and studies trades and tradespeople. 

These are the things Emile knows at the age of 15, the third 
period in his life. He knows little; but what he knows, he knows 
well; his mind is wide open, ready to receive instruction. He 
likes to work and he works well; he could earn his living, and he 
does not depend on anybody but himself. 

Thus we arrive at the fourth period; adolescence. Emile must 
be thrown outside of himself, his feelings must be guided, things 
must be offered to him that move his heart. Rousseau puts “Plu- 
tarch” in his hands so that pity, gratitude, and benevolence should 
be awakened in him. Rousseau teaches him the existence of God 
and Emile believes in a supreme being and in a life to come; 
but his temperament begins to drag him down. Rousseau tries to 
tire out his body by taking him hunting; then he takes him to 
Paris and makes him apply himself to his studies; he makes him 
read Demosthenes and Cicero; he introduces him to the best that 
is in literature and finally he finds a young and pretty wife for 
him. 

These are some of Rousseau’s ideas on education, and naturally 
they raise a number of objections. Can every child stand such 
rough treatment. as Rousseau advocates in regard to ice-cold 
baths and bare feet? And why a negative education? Should 
not a child be taught the good as long as he sees the evil all around 
him? Rousseau uses the Socratic method. But what about the 
slow and laborious research he imposes on the children? Are 
they supposed to find out everything for themselves, just as Pas- 
cal studied the elements of geometry without book or teacher ? 

But Rousseau’s greatest fault is in putting nature and society 
in opposition to one another. From the well known sentence with 
which he opens his great work: “Everything is good when it 
leaves the hands of the creator; everything degenerates in the 
hands of man,” we can see that he believes the first movements 
of nature to be good, and also that there is no perversity in the 
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human heart. He takes his pupil away from the city to keep 
from him the vices of civilization; he isolates him, puts him far 
away from the real world, and thus creates a very unreal being. 
Yet, “Emile”, by its numerous details, its lofty sentiments and 
useful truths, is, in spite of its errors, not only Rousseau’s best 
work, but the most remarkable book on education. No other 
book created such a stir. It was criticized and imitated. The 
children were henceforth raised 4 la Jean-Jacques. Mme. de 
Stael, Madame’ Necker and others enthusiastically welcomed 
Rousseau’s ideas, although later on they repudiated them. In 
Germany, Kant and Basedow became disciples of negative edu- 
cation; Pestalozzi declares that manual work should go hand in 
hand with study, and that books should be replaced by nature, 
by the real objects, and Froebel was inspired by Rousseau’s ideas 
when he exercised the senses of the children to accustom them to 
move lightly. 

In closing this very short résumé of the great work of a great 
man, let me add that his ““Wanderjahre” did not finish with his 
sojourn at Mont-Louis. Persecuted on account of his religious 
views, which overlook all creeds and degmas and confine themselves 
to the essentials, he fled to Switzerland, first to Motier; where he, 
after some few months, quarreled with the pastor, then to the 
Island of St. Pierre near Bienne. From there he sets out for 
Berlin, but on the way he meets Hume in Strassbourg with whom 
he returns to Paris, and from there leaves for England with 
him. 

But his quarrelsome temper asserts itself again and he leaves 
Hume in great anger, to return to France as the guest of Mira- 
beau and later as that of the Prince de Conte. For some time he 
travels all over France visiting friends in many places, but always 
quarreling with everybody. In the end we find him in Paris 
once more; practically alone in the world and beset by an abject 
fear of poverty which was staring him in the face. He lived in 
one room, which combined kitchen, parlor and bedroom, with 
his faithful Therese, who had stood by him through these many 
years of trials and tribulations, of disappointments and anxiety. 
There, in that miserable place, he tried to eke out a precarious 
living as copyist at ten cents a page. Pathetic figure! As 
pathetic as the little boy in Geneva who at seven years of age 
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said to his father, who wanted to speak to him of his mother: 
“Oh, no father, that will make us both cry again.” 

In the summer of 1777 kindly death released him from all 
suffering and heartache. He died of apoplexy July 2, and was 
buried, according to his wish, in the “Ile des Peupliers.” The 
27th of August, 1791, the Assemblée Constituante decreed that 
his remains be carried to the Panthéon, where they were put by 
the side of Voltaire. In 1814 fanatics came in the night, pro- 
faned the sarcophagi and threw the bones of these two great men 
into a hole dug in an empty lot. But what matters where the 
bones of the writer are? His work remains forever. 


William E. Gladstone 
Born Dec. 28, 1809. 


Among the nations, peerless Britain stands, 
Her blended crosses fly in every zone. 
The destiny of millions in her hands, 
Her sway upon the seas denied by none. 
But when by stealth, or craft, a jealous land 
Essayed to reap where England had sown, 
God raised a faithful sentinel to stand 
And watch each plot and evil counterplot. 
The nation’s love and trust at his command, 
He saved her records from a stain or blot. 
No warrior ever won such splendid meed— 
But not with blood, as poets love to sing; 
And children in far centuries will read 
Of William Gladstone, crownless, but a king. 


Dewey Austin Coss. 
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PART I. 
Cuapter I—My Curtp anp I. 


gummy’ NOE I was a child. I remember those days, days 
of freedom, of investigation, of joy and sometimes 
O of pain—days when I was so intensely interested 
in what older people called my play that I cried at 
w8©_,, Light because I must stop and go to bed, and nights 
of sleep, such sleep that ever since I have longed 
to sleep and awake refreshed as when I was a 
child. Then the world seemed to belong to me, the 
earth and the fulness thereof. The great rock in the pasture, 
which a half dozen of us children transformed into our castle, 
was our rock; and the mullein stalks which our enemy procured 
as spears with which to bombard our castle were childhood’s free 
possession. The fact that somebody owned the pasture and there- 
fore had a right to the rock and the mullein stalks was a fact 
apart from reality. It was forced upon our minds sometimes, 
as facts which are only half real are forced upon us. But we 
lived in the real world, the world of freedom where a child could 
breathe. 

Those same deep breaths of freedom come once and again in 
maturer years when one is on “the open road” with the breezes 
in one’s face. Then it seems as if our first experiment with life 
was the real thing, as if the intervening years with all its system 
of education had been a process of tying strings to free souls, and 
the earth and its fulness is a will-o’-the-wisp ever evading our 
grasp. Between then and now it has been forced upon us that we 
must fall in line, keep up with the procession, earn our living, 
take our place in society, and to do it we have been pressed this 
way and squeezed another that we might be turned out capable of 
taking care of ourselves. Sometimes we halt and wonder what it 
is for. What is it for? Is humanity when it arrives at maturity 
just marking time? A restless age this age is called. No won- 
der—for we are spirited creatures meant to march with head up, 
breathing God’s own free air, meant to live while we march. 

But a new philosophy of life is in the air, such a philosophy 
as will put us anew into possession of the earth and all its fulness, 
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will make us sure we are living the real life, because it is good 
to be alive. This philosophy of life touches health, physical well- 
being; the sickly person is the abnormal person, the puny child 
is to become robust. It touches income, the means of livelihood, 
the wherewithal to secure good food, good air, good water, the 
necessities and comforts of life. It touches efficiency, the ability 
to do and do well something worth doing. It lays its hand with a 
firm clutch on education, for there, it maintains, is the seat of the 
difficulty. And wrapped up in it lies happiness, waiting to blos- 
som out for humanity as a whole as the world has never seen. 

My child? How shall I educate him? The way I was taught 
or some better way ? Must he soon lose the freedom and spontaneity 
of childhood because it is necessary to tie strings to him and 
teach him to fall in line and earn a living and become a useful 
member of society? Useful for what? For marking time? Oh, 
if I could only so guard him from false, man-made systems and 
guide him in true God-made lines that he would never lose that 
beautiful, exhilerating sense that the earth is his and the fulness 
thereof. 

This would seem like salvation, would it not, for every child? 
And yet this would be only restoring to him his original birth- 
right. That every individual may become the most and the best 
there is in him*to be is the tenacious hope of humanity, the root 
reason, when all is said and done, for our belief in tomorrow 
and our faith in immortality. Yet this hope of individual sal- 
vation is only half of our gospel. We are beginning to learn that 
individual happiness is inextricably bound up with the happiness 
of every other creature, that my well-being and my neighbor’s 
well-being are welded into one cause. Social service is the other 
half of our gospel and so alluring is it in these days of social un- 
rest and possibilities that the stories of the old crusades to the 
Holy Land lack lustre compared to this. Once there was a 
Children’s Crusade. It does not take so very much to make child- 
ren enthusiastic, a little adventure, a little of life’s fervor breathed 
into the enterprise, a vision of something beautiful at the other 
end. And all these we have at hand in our opportunities for 
social service. Indeed, no child can grow to maturity and take 
his place in society without shouldering or shirking responsibili- 
ties for service. Yet it has been truly said that “careful training 
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for one’s tasks is two or three times more necessary than it was 
in times that old men still remember.” Fifty years ago any one 
might be my carpenter but now he must qualify, and the day is 
coming when any one may not be the maid in my kitchen, for sci- 
ence is laying her hand irrevocably upon domestic concerns. The 
gates of opportunity are almost closed against unskilled labor. 
Even the farmer boy is now given a machinist’s course in the agri- 
cultural school, so that he may mend his reaper and know enough 
to run the thresher. And to serve a community means to serve 
intelligently, to help one’s neighbor as well as oneself to get rid 
of the scale on the trees or the tuberculosis germ in one’s system. 
Even a selfish philosophy of life leads one to be more or less 
altruistic and more or less desirous of the means to serve. 

The trend of the times is shown in the most recent changes in 
our arithmetics, for sums now must teach modern ethics, social 
ethics; there are problems concerned with the distribution as well 
as the accumulation of wealth, with community as well as personal 
benefits. The size and cost of a library suitable for a certain 
population and administered in such a manner as to reach the 
most people is quite as instructive as the purchase of a gold mine 
with preferred shares in the stock. 

My child? How shall he be taught? As I was with my old 
arithmetic or tomorrow’s modern one? As the boy of yesterday 
was, a “hand” on the farm, or with a course in agriculture in the 
schools? And what shall my daughter know? Shall she be 
“finished” before she has learned the a b ¢ of serving society or 
shall she join that delightful circle of daughters more keen to 
benefit her own city than to resurrect the genealogies of all her 
ancestors ¢ 

This much at any rate is certain, out of all the chaos of our 
modern education two things must emerge: I must put into the 
hands of my child freedom to grow and develop what there is in 
him; I must give him the skill to serve and serve well the com- 
munity in which he dwells. Then his life will be a joy and his 
joy will be his success. 

These two aims are dependent upon two inspiring forces—the 
past with all its achievement, the future with all its opportunity. 
The study of the past, its successes and failures, its ideals and 
methods is history. The study of the future is what {a calcula- 
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tion of chances? It embraces philosophy and psychology, eco- 
nomics, ethics, statesmanship and common sense. Is there any 
one word that would fit? The study of the future, its demands and 
possibilities, has been so comprehensive, so vague to the ordinary 
mind, so intangible, and history has spread out before us such an 
exact and clearly written page that the most of our educational 
processes have been spent upon the past. We have taught our 
children what civilizations have accomplished, in wars and indus- 
tries, in art and literature, in government and statesmanship. We 
have led them to the fountain of knowledge to drink from the 
sacred springs of established custom, and established principles 
presumably rooted in divine decree. And when they have sat 
there by the fountain long enough, twelve or sixteen years per- 
haps, sometimes drinking, oftener sipping, we have called them 
educated and they have come out into life’s arena to hold up the 
accepted standards of culture and utility, the accepted rules for 
efficiency. A well-educated man or woman has been one familiar 
with historic references and established formulae, the product of 
the past, often only marking time so far as present achievement 
is concerned. For present achievement stretches out one hand 
into the future just as surely as’ it rests the other upon the past. 
Men who have broken with custom and dared to venture out into 
uncharted seas have been looked at askance as dreamers, specu- 
lators, unsafe guides, even heretics. 

But the initial step in each advance in education has been made 
by a dreamer or a speculator or a heretic, from the Hebrew 
prophet to the German Luther and Pestalozzi, down even to Mary 
Lyon. The study of the history of education makes us less afraid 
today to follow a new guide. Yet as teachers teach and students 
study it is for the most part the record of a civilization already 
made, the tale of a life already traced on the sands of time. But 
freedom to develop and skill to serve depend upon the future and 
its possibilities quite as much as upon the past and its achieve- 
ments. The old philosophy that life is always in flux is demon- 
strated swiftly in modern times. Civilization changes inevitably. 
Whether it progresses or not depends upon our keen vision and 
quick adjustment. To see the trend of the times and use it to the 
best advantage is the secret of achievement. Business men know 
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this, statesmen know it too. Why isn’t the art taught the child? 
Why does education spend its energies so one-sidedly ? 

Yet, looking into the future is a dangerous occupation without 
the balance-wheel of the past. History ought to be taught more 
thoroughly, not less—ancient history to give perspective, geo- 
graphy to give breadth of vision, historical geography to show re- 
lations, to lay the foundation of reasoning from cause to effect 
in our racial development. Looking into the future may become 
visionary and ineffective, resulting only, in shallow products, fads 
that have a mushroom growth and a quick death. Discernment is 
a better word than vision, discernment of the fitting, and what is 
that but art? To teach a child to do the fitting thing, not the 
proper thing but the fitting. Then we will not have misfits. This 
is not the history of art, but applied art, not art for art’s sake, 
but art for life. Is our education turning oyt boys and girls who 
so discern their opportunities and are so trained that they fit 
into them? The past and the future, history and art, development 
and skill; the true education of my child will weigh well all of 
these and handle them effectively for efficient life. This is put- 
ting into the hands of my child the art of living. 

Education is not simply for the purpose of storing up facts, but 
storing up skill, nor is it primarily for the sake of putting on 
polish that one may move smoothly in cultured circles. My child 
must be educated because he is to help make the future, the future 
state, the future city, the future home, the future race, and to 
manipulate these great forces placed in his hands is a serious 
business, a sacred commission. Success in it means much more 
than making money and riding on the crest of the social wave. 
A teacher is a real teacher when he helps boys and girls so to 
discern the trend of the times and so to come into possession of 
their powers that they will not hold society back but shape the- 
future for the best ends. This is the art of life. 

To illustrate, my child is to see many changes in country and 
city life; these changes are going on before our eyes now. One 
large city has already lost its finest avenue, perhaps the finest in 
the country, because business interests have encroached and the 
beautiful old residences have given place to sky scrapers, the old 
church on the corner being turned into a garage. This is the new 
city; the old magnificence is fast being forgotten, and signs greet 
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the eye on every trolly line, “Watch us in 1915.” Four years 
from now, that means the period of high school instruction. What 
will be the impressions of my boy when he graduates of the future 
of his city and what it is to stand for? In what direction will 
his ambitions be turned to spend his splendid energy ? 

In a neighboring suburb a little home has recently been built 
on a: beautiful street, ari old, wide, shady street, the kind to rest 
in after the day’s work. But the home is modern, a bungalow, the 
great pillars of the porch so out of proportion to all the rest of 
the house that it is an eyesore to the passer-by. The young couple 
industriously dug up their little plot of ground and went to the 
neighboring woods and nurseries for nature’s own beauties; trel- 
lises and pergolas covered with vines and roses declare it to be a 
modern home: But when the flowers blossomed such clashes of 
color and inharmonious arrangements speak louder than words 
of the kind of education those two young people have had. 

In an old New England town on a beautiful site has stood for 
years a picturesque school building with old porches and pillars, 
the building in which Bancroft had a school for boys, a landmark 
which ought to stand for generations to remind every citizen of 
life’s accumulation of values. But the decree has gone out that 
it must be torn down to give place to an up-to-date building, neces- 
sarily cheap, because the corporation that owns it is poor. How 
are our cities changing, for better or worse? Will we be sorry 
some day we were not wiser today ? 

In the Middle West the first built wooden churches, put up 
without thought of pleasing the eye, “even the shingles and clap- 
boards apparently nailed with the ugly side out”, are now very 
fast giving way to more solid and permanent structures of brick 
and stone. These new buildings are to last for years and be a 
part of the education of the children of the future as they pass 
them daily. But alas! so many of them are ugly beyond compare. 
The beauty of holiness is certainly not suggested by the edifices 
that call people together for worship. 

Is my child to start such a suburban home, to worship in such 
a church, to be the trustee that decrees the wiping out in a moment 
of time the rich values of the years? The ugly, the unfitting, the 
inappropriate thing indicates the character behind it and is false 
to the truth. Are our schools turning out young men and women 
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without a sense of proportion, of values, of beauty and of truth, 
without perspective enough because history, especially ancient 
history, is taught so superficially; with no discernment, because 
their look into the future is utterly shallow and quite temporary ? 

The charge is made that we cannot expect anything better of 
popular education; when the demands of education are the de- 
mands of “the people,” tastes must be sacrificed, and standards 
necessarily become leveled. But it has been proved again and 
again that “the people” are not unsusceptible to high standards of 
beauty and truth and character. It was “the people’ who de- 
manded not many years ago in Belgium more artistic railway 
stations. Go on a Sunday afternoon to the Boston Art Museum 
and “the people” are most largely in evidence. Go to a Ford Hall 
meeting where “the people” listen to an address as long and as in- 
tellectual as an old-fashioned sermon and when the lecturer is 
done he will be asked questions which test his steel intellectually 
and morally. 

This is the peoples’ land, people with a passion for democracy, 
a democracy to be earned by industry for all. And the voice of 
the people will ultimately rule. But what voice that is to be to- 
morrow rests largely with the type of education we introduce to- 
day into our schools. Art, industry and education—these three 
must be united more vitally for efficient social service. 


es 
See 





The Supervision of Teachers 


Prrnorpat E. H. Fisusacx, Baker Avenvur Sonoons, 


Evansvit_z, InpIana, 


T IS a problem in dealing with teachers how best to 
get the ideals of the superintendent or principal 
carried out. There are at present, and always have 
been, two ways of doing this. Of course, there are 
countless variations of these, but the two attitudes 

: stand out clearly. 
= § Everyone is familiar with the business man who 
ome Joes things by sheer force of authority. He has 
all kinds of rules posted restricting his employees in their conduct. 
They are denied privileges that they should have, because he is 
afraid that they will take advantage of him. This man lacks con- 
fidence in people, and he is usually repaid by misdemeanors and 
disloyalty as soon as his back is turned. Im a large factory the 
general superintendent comes out from Pittsburg once in a while. 
Before he comes preparations are made to receive him. It is his 
habit to find fault with the men in all positions. While he is at 
the factory, the men do things to please him, but when he leaves 
again for Pittsburg, disloyalty is rife. 

A superintendent or principal may feel proud of himself, and 
satisfied that he is getting things done, if by a wave of his hand 
he can cause the whole teaching force to quake. He may send out 
orders that are against the opinions of all the teachers, and have 
them carried out in a half-hearted way. Especially does everybody 
strive to please him while he is present, but the results after he 
leaves are not far different from those in the factory. 

Not long ago a business man who was a member of the school 
board, learned a lesson from teachers and teaching. He had ob- 
served that there was least need for discipline in a room where it 
was seldom mentioned, and that it was most needed where the 
teacher made numerous rules and talks regarding conduct, by these 
very acts suggesting wrong action. He had suspected his clerks and 
had counted their knowledge and co-operation as nothing in his 
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business. One Saturday night he came to himself. He resolved to 
begin his new policy the next Monday morning. Instead of the 
rule forbidding the use of the telephones to the clerks, they were 
asked to make use of them after office hours for their own benefit. 
Rest rooms were provided for them. Instead of the gruff author- 
itative voice, they were met by a pleasant “good morning.” If 
mistakes were made, the roof was not raised, but the clerk making 
the mistake was given a chance in private. Of course everybody 
noticed the change and thought that something was wrong. The 
results were what might be expected—increase of interest in the 
work, improvements in handling — and a genuine loyalty 
to the employer. 

In order to have genuine loyalty of mite there must be a 
keen sense of respect of their authority upon the part of prin- 
cipal or superintendent. There is a sphere in which a teacher 
should reign, and any meddling destroys her self-confidence and 
tends to make her over-conscious. It is humiliating to a teacher 
to have a principal or superintendent come into the room, walk 
to the blinds, lower or raise them to suit his own ideas, without 
his consulting her. It puts her in a bad light before the pupils. 
Again, it makes a teacher diffident to have her recitation taken 
from her unceremoniously by one who has not prepared for it, 
and who understands nothing of the purpose of this particular 
lesson, and whose only excuse for taking it is his authority. This 
does not affect the pupils as much as lowering the blinds, for they 
usually see the blunder that is made. While a principal or 
superintendent has the authority to go to a room and take pupils 
from it without the consent of the teacher, he will find that he 
makes more self-reliant teachers if he asks permission to talk to 
the child. 

Some principals and superintendents deal with teachers as 
some teachers deal with children—they are given all the details 
of work without even a chance to express themselves. In some 
places we have superintendents making the course of study without 
even a suggestion from the very teachers who are to use it. Not 
only are the. teachers more interested in a course of study that 
they help to make, but they follow it more intelligently after it is 
made. 

If, then, the authority of the teacher must be respected, how 
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will the principal or superintendent get his ideas of school carried 
out? Will not the opinions of the teachers differ sometimes from 
those of the supervising officer? Certainly, and here lies the 
reason why authority used as a means of accomplishing things fails 
to bring the best results. 

If a supervisor can create opinions on matters up for considera- 
tion, he will have no trouble in getting them put into practice. His 
chief business should be to use every means at his disposal to bring 
the teachers to the correct way of thinking. If it is a better 
method of teaching how to find the least common denominator or 
of conducting a recitation, the first thing to do is to get the teachers 
to feel the need of a better method. After this is accomplished, 
the way is open for suggestions from whatever source they may 
come. It may come from reading an article, hearing a lecture, a 
model lesson, the meeting with the superintendent, talking with 
fellow teachers, and many other sources. 

This method may be termed that of conversion as opposed to 
the method of doing things by authority or sheer force. Many 
times things must go uncorrected for the time. A teacher has 
formed the habit of sitting during the teaching of a music lesson. 
The superintendent or supervisor may know that her class is 
losing by her doing this and the impulse comes to ask her to stand. 
Probably a better way is to wait for the opportune time when this 
teacher has found that she does not have the enthusiasm in her 
music lesson and that the pupils do not accomplish as much as 
they do with another teacher who stands while hearing the recita- 
tion. At this time she has a felt need for advice, and if the right 
kind is given, one need have no anxiety about its being carried out. 
So it is with the teacher who lacks interest in her work. Rather 
than to rebuke her for it, or to solve the problems for her, one 
had better set about to develop an interest, as if this is done, de- 
tails will be carefully watched. 

After all, human nature is the same in all of us. No one cares 
to do things that are against his judgment, and it makes any of 
us doubtful of our skill and halting in our thonghts and actions, 
if instructions are given in too great detail. By patiently work- 
ing and waiting, a principal or superintendent may see the re- 
sults of his labors with no show of authority, except in the rare 
case that always comes up for special consideration. 





Examination Questions on Carlyle’s Essay on Burns 


Maup E. Krnastey, East Macutias, Marne. 


1. Give a brief sketch of Carlyle; of Burns. What is the place of 
each in literature? Describe the literary era to which each belonged. 

2. What are the essential characteristics of that class of literary 
productions known as the essay? Of what especial form of the essay 
is Carlyle’s ESSAY ON BURNS an example? 

3. Have you ever before read anything written by Carlyle? If you 
have, compare the work with the essay under discussion. Give the 
names of those poems of Burns which you have read. Does Carlyle 
mention any of these especial poems? What does he say about them? 

4. Give the chief points touched upon in the introductory portion 
of the essay. What do you learn from this introduction as regards 
Carlyle’s motive in writing the biography of Burns? 

5. A great many biographies of Burns had been written before the 
publication of Carlyle’s essay. What does Carlyle say either in praise 
or in blame of these biographers? 

6. Give a general summary of Burns’ career deriving your material 
wholly from the textiof the essay. Why does Carlyle call the poet, 
“the wl-starred Burns’? Prove Carlyle’s statement that “to the ill- 
starred Burns was given the power of making man’s life more vener- 
able, but that of wisely guiding his own life was not given”. 

7%. Reproduce Carlyle’s opinion of Burns’ poetical endowment. 
From what sources does Burns draw his inspiration for his poetry? 
Illustrate by quotations. 

8. Reproduce Carlyle’s discussion of the songs of Burns. Which of 
these songs does he cite to show that Burns “has found a tone and 
words for every mood of man’s heart” ? 

9. Discuss the paragraph in which Carlyle speaks of the wide- 
spread influence of Burns’ songs. What conclusion does he reach in 
this paragraph? 

10. Reproduce Carlyle’s comments on literary patriotism as exem- 
plified in Scottish literature up to the time of Burns. What is the 
point of this digression from the subject in hand? 

11. Relate those facts in the career of Burns necessary to explain 
Carlyle’s statement that Burns’ life was but a fragment. 

12. Relate some of the most interesting episodes in the life of 
Burns. What does Carlyle call the crisis of Burns’ life? 

13. Discuss in detail each point in the discussion of the statement 
that there were three gates of deliverance open to Burns. What lesson 
is taught the student by a study of the life of Burns? 
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14.. According to Carlyle, to what extent did Burns’ poverty mil- 
itate against him in his chosen career of poet? What illustration does 
Carlyle use to prove his position ? 

15. Reproduce the paragraph in which Carlyle compares Byron 
and Burns. What is the point of the paragraph? What conclusion is 
reached ? 

16. Describe in full Burns’ hopeless struggle with his environinent. 
What inherent weaknesses were the cause of his failure in life? 

17. Write a short paper on Burns’ love of nature in all its aspects. 
Illustrate by quotations from various poems. 

18. Enumerate some of the chief characteristics of the literary 
style of Burns’ poems as they are reviewed by Carlyle. Cite poems in 
proof of each assertion. 

19. Make a list of 10 poems which Carlyle discusses in this essay 
and give a brief review of each. (Include Tam O’Shanter in the list). 
Besides his songs, what does Carlyle consider Burns’ most successful 
poems ? 

20. What is Carlyle’s attitude toward Burns throughout the essay? 
What impressions regarding Burns’ life, character, and literary work 
does he leave with you? 

21. Carlyle gives his whole theory of poetry in this essay. What 
does he say of a true poet’s mission? of sincerity in poetry? of nature 
and the poet? of the efficacy of wealth in the poet’s career ? 

22. According to Carlyle, what is the root of all virtues? The 
foundation of every talent? the only true happiness of a man? What 
phases of Burns’ career called forth these philosophical discussions? 

23. Do you find it easy to follow the thought in this essay? Show 
that Carlyle frequently wanders from the subject in hand and that his 
digressions are invariably interesting and valuable. 

24. Comment at some length upon the literary art of the last par- 
agraph of the essay. 

25. Is Carlyles ESSAY ON BURNS an argument carried on log- 
ically from premise to conclusion, or is it a series of assertions? Give 
reasons for your answer. 




















American Notes—Editorial 


Ambition is often decried because it sometimes runs away with 
judgment’ and reason and so leads to moral disaster; but without 
ambition the world would sink to a low level. Therefore, a legitimate 
ambition, steadfastly held under the control of high motives, is a 
virtue and not a fault. Who of us is doing the best work of which 
he is capable? We need the spur of such a question? Every 
worker should frequently ask it of himself. There are tendencies in 
human nature to indolence, to selfish gratification, to contentment 
with ordinary results, to satisfaction with a grade of work that is 
free from glaring faults but far below its positive possibilities. We 
need the spur to urge us on to the best that in us lies, that we 
may make our lives count for the glory of God, the good of our fel- 
low men and our own enrichment. Such ambition is most praise- 
worthy. We should cultivate it as an essential virtue. 

The teacher particularly needs to nourish a worthy ambition to 
make the most of himself, herself. The teacher’s work concerns 
the character and success of others as well as of self. Mediocrity 
in teaching is particularly unsatisfactory. It harms a large num- 
ber of people and interests. It holds the race back and keeps the 
world on a low plane. The teacher should do everything possible to 
gain a broad view of the possibilities of the work and the profession. 
Wide reading, contact with acknowledged leaders, hearing good 
addresses, conference with other successful teachers, attendance at in- 
spiring conventions and institutes will be helpful. “Where there is 
no vision the people perish.” Are you an educator with a vision? 
Are you making the most of yourself and your work? Are you em- 
ploying the best methods and reaching the highest point of efficiency? 
These may be wholesoine questions to ask at any time. They have a 
special timeliness as the old year closes. 


Madison, Wisconsin, was the place of meeting the last week in 
October for a first national conference on “Civic and Social Center 
Development.” Many men and women of large calibre were pres- 
ent and eloquent words were spoken in the interest of such phases 
of the civics problem as the following: “The need of Citizenship 
Organization”; “The Wider Use of the School Plant as a center of 
Popular Government”; “The Development of Intelligent Public 
Spirit”; etc. The meeting furnished the theme for wide comment 
by the public press, from the mass of which we cull the following 
from an able editorial in the Chicago Tribune: 

“The civic center, a school building or hall where neighbors can 
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meet and do meet constantly to hear public men talk and to talk 
themselves, to hear their public servants report and to question 
them, to listen to explanations of public issues and movements and 
to learn how other communities or parties manage or mismanage 
their affairs, from the handling of garbage up to the government at 
colonies—such civic centers or schools of intelligent citizenship are 
greatly needed because they will bring public questions out of the 
dry element of print and make them warm with personal contact. 

“Perhaps the truest democracy in history was that of the New 
England town. Let us preserve its virtues as far as we may in great 
cities, by the organization of civic centers. Now that we recognize 
the inevitability of the centralizing tendency, we ought to be all the 
more careful to preserve the vitality of the local spirit and to in- 
sure an intelligible and sensitive relation between it and our great 
central organism.” 


Statistics relating to Moving Picture Shows indicate a wide-spread 
influence of this modern form of amusement and suggest the wis- 
dom of directing it into proper channels. One hundred million 
dollars capital is invested in the making and housing of these pic- 
tures, and eight million people pay cash to see them each day in 
the week. The Woman’s Home Companion for October makes the 
following searching comments and asks the following pointed ques- 
tions about this new craze of the American people. 

“The motion picture, developed along proper lines, combining 
educational and amusement features, would raise the standard of 
living, promote municipal and domestic sanitation, and stamp out 
disease. 

“It would give housewives an intelligent idea of food values, and 
instruct young men and women in the conditions which confront 
workers in the various industries. 

“It would inculcate kindness to animals and promote an interest 
in normal, healthful sports. 

“Are the moving pictures in your town dragging the young people 
down, by disregarding their natural, healthy taste for pleasure, or 
are they interesting them in broader, bigger themes? 

“You don’t know! 

“Yet you ought to know, for the good of your children, your neigh- 
bor’s children, yes, and for the good of your real-estate holdings! 

“Man or woman, married or single, you ought to go to the moving 
picture show in your town. At the little picture theatre, a block or 
two from your home, your children, your neighbor’s children, the 
maid who serves you at supper, the boy who delivers your meat and 
your bread, the young girl who clerks in the five-and-ten-cent store, 
are all crowded together like sardines in a huge box, watching the 
flickering films of real life. 
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“And what are they seeing? 

“Don’t you think you ought to know, you who vote and pay taxes, 
form clubs, and organize municipal movements? Don’t you hon- 
estly think you ought to get acquainted with the most popular di- 
version in your town?” 


On October 3 members of the faculty and students at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago observed the nineteenth anniversary of the opening 
of the institution with commemorative chapel services in Mandel 
Hall. The services were opened with prayer by Professor C. R. 
Henderson. President Judson spoke on the work of the university 
and compared the institution when founded with that of today. In 
a comparison of present conditions with those obtaining nineteen 
years ago, it was recalled that when the doors were opened for in- 
struction on October 1, 1892, the number of students registered was 
594, as against 6,466 during the year 1910-11. The faculty at the 
start consisted of 135 men; now it numbers over 400. At its in- 
ception, the university owned four city squares of ground, and its 
total assets in pledges, endowment, buildings and books were 
$4,341,708. Today its endowment and property holdings and pledges 
total $37,270,792. 


A very attractive catalogue has been issued by the New York 
Normal School of Physical Education, 308 West 59th Street, New 
York City. This school offers a thorough course in physical train- 
ing covering two years work with special courses in the treatment of 
defectives, therapeutics of electricity and the relation of physical 
training to the Y. W. C. A., the latter being given under the direc- 
tion of the National Board of the Young Woman’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. 

For the junior year the course includes anatomy, athletics, chem- 
istry, hygiene, apparatus, calesthenics, games, methods, physiology, 
history of physical training, playground methods, fencing, folk 
dancing, Swedish gymnastics, swimming and esthetics. In the 
senior year, the additional subjects include anthropometry, first aid, 
kinesiology, esthetic dancing, physiology of bodily exercise, play- 
ground organization, principles of education, public school methods, 
applied theory and practice, with archery, boxing and wrestling as 
electives. 

The school’s graduates number about two hundred, many of them 
occupying important positions in the larger cities and prominent 
institutions throughout the country. 


One of the speakers at the fifth annual convention of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education at Cincinnati 
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during the first week of November, put the crux of the industrial 
education situation in the public schools before his hearers in the 
following sentences :— 

“Authorities agree that almost all of the children who enter the 
industries enter at the age of fourteen. The working people of the 
country who wish their children to enter the industries take them out 
of school at fourteen, knowing from experience that if they stay 
in school until sixteen they will have passed the psychological time 
when industry beckons; will have acquired other tastes, and will 
never enter the industries. The American-born mechanic then is the 
boy who entered the shop at fourteen, grown up. Therefore as good 
citizens, and as employers, it is for us to give especial consideration 
to the educational problem as it concerns children of fourteen to 
sixteen. 


Fifty-eight teachers, representing the leading cities in the United 
States, took the summer course for teachers at the Training School 
for Backward and Feeble-Minded Children at Vineland, N. J., 
during the past summer. The purpose of this course is to give pro- 
fessional training to those teachers who desire to teach in the special 
classes in the public schools and to fit them better to understand pe- 
culiar, backward and “special” children. 

The training school at Vineland has become practically a labora- 
tory for the study and solution of social and scientific problems 
relating to the feeble-minded. 

This course in training is based upon the fact that the problem 
of the backward and defective child in the public school is becoming 
more and more serious every year. ‘Teachers and superintendents 
are constantly facing these facts and the movement to have such 
children segregated into special classes, not only for their own 
sakes, but even more for the good of the normal children with whom 
they are associated, is spreading rapidly. 

The teacher of such a class must have expert training, which 
only an institution for defectives affords. Here the student is given 
opportunity to observe backward and mentally defective children 
in every phase of their home, school and social life and also receives 
instruction in method, theory and practice. 

Lectures are given daily on the history, care, treatment and train- 
ing of the feelfie-minded. also on the psychology and pedagogy of 
defectives, together with special investigations in the laboratory, 
where practical tests of mental capacity and the use of the various 
pieces of apparatus are demonstrated. Opportunity is also given to 
teach in the class room and in the vocational training classes. An 
interesting monograph on this important subject is printed in the 
Popular Science Monthly for July, 1911, by Bird T. Baldwin, Ph. D., 
under the heading of “The Psychology of Mental Deficiency.” 
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The following note clipped from The Boston Transcript, will con- 
vey to our readers who are interested in the teaching of English, in- 
formation about an important movement inaugurated by the N. E. A., 
which will doubtless have a formative influence upon the future aims 
and methods of this department of instruction : 

“The first meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English, 
the new conference body recently provided for by the National Edu- 
cation Association, will be held in Chicago on Friday and Saturday 
of Thanksgiving week, Dec. 1 and 2. All associations of English 
teachers are urged to send representatives, one for each hundred mem- 
bers. 

This council is intended to be a thoroughly representative body 
through which the opinion of local associations and of individual 
teachers may find more direct and effective expression. Its work is 
expected to relate itself closely with that of the committee on college 
entrance requirements of the National Association, which is now 
studying the entire problem of the relations between the secondary 
schools and the colleges. Probably, however, the National Council 
will not confine itself to this single aspect of English teaching. 

One of the most important discussions will probably be that con- 
cerning the conditions under which the teaching of English is now 
carried on. Prof. Edwin M. Hopkins, of the University of Kansas, 
chairman of the committee of investigation now working in its second 
year by appointment of the Modern Language Association, will out- 
line the results of the studies of this committee. 

These studies have already attracted a great deal of attention. Sum- 
marized in a preliminary report published in April, 1911, as a public 
document or university bulletin in various states, they showed surpris- 
ing facts. 

More than a thousand teachers were consulted in preparing the 
preliminary report, and nearly all expressed practically the same judg- 
ment on essential facts. The almost unanimous testimony of instruc- 
tors representing thirty-three states was that adequate provision for 
English teaching is not made, that even with superficial teaching the 
work is unduly and often unbearably burdensome, and that under 
present conditions thorough results are often impossible.” 


We have never seen a more compact and suggestive statement of 
what should be the end and aim of moral instruction in the public 
schools than the following paragraph from the pen of Dr. Eliot: 

“Industry, persistence, veracity in word and act, gentleness and dis- 
interestedness should be made to thrive and blossom during school life 
in the hearts of the children who bring these virtues from their homes 
well started, and should be planted and tended in the less fortunate 
children. Furthermore, the pupils should be taught that what is 
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virtue in one human being is virtue in any group of human beings, 
large or small—a village, a city or a nation; that the ethical principles 
which should govern an empire are precisely the same as those which 
should govern an individual; and that selfishness; greed, falseness, 
brutality and ferocity are as hateful and degrading in a multitude as 
they are in a single savage.”—Charles W. Eliot, in Educational 
Reform. 


Apropos of the Bible in the public schools, we believe that our 
readers will be interested in the following letter, which was printed in 
a recent number of the New York Globe and Advertiser: 

“Editor of the Globe: Sir, I am from Syria and have several chil- 
dren attending the public school. I am a true follower of Mahomet. 
Every intelligent person knows that the only true revealed book of 
God is the Koran. Why should it not be taught in the public schools? 
It would give enlightenment and morality to the children and make 
better men and women of them. I can understand how Greek and 
Roman Catholics can object to the Protestant Bible, and how the He- 
brews can object to the Christian New Testament, but I am perfectly 
at loss to understand how any intelligent man or woman can object to 
the study of the Koran. 

At least two hours every day should be devoted to God’s Word in the 
public schools. It brings the child nearer to God, teaches it the love 
and fear of the Almighty, and the only path that leads to a blessed 
immortality. I know some ignorant and bigoted fanatic may say that 
the Koran is not the revealed word of God, but in this day of ad- 
vanced learning this number is so small as to be negligible. 

As a great newspaper I call upon The Globe to take this matter up 
and insist that the Koran be taught in the schools. If the Catholics, 
old or new, Roman or Grecian, or the Protestants, with their hundred 
different churches, or the Jews, or any other ignorant sect, do not like 
this, let them take their children out of school while God’s own word 
is taught to those who remain.”’ 

Comment on the above letter seems unnecessary. 





Foreign Notes 


THE CuLt or ApoLescence. The Revue Pédagogique of September 
15, current, has a very interesting review of recent studies of adoles- 
cence by Professor Chas. Chabot, who not only points out the dis- 
tinctive features of each of the works referred to, but also sum- 
marizes the conclusions to be drawn from them, so far as these relate 
to education. The works reviewed are “Adolescence” by Stanley 
Hall; “L’Adolescence, études de Psychologie et de Pédagogie” by 
Dr. Compayré; “Criminalité de L’Adolescence” by M. Duprat; 
“La Vie Mentale de L’Adolescence et ses Anomalies” by M. Lemai- 
tre; and “L’Ame de L’Adolescence by M. Mendrousse. It is notice- 
able that while all the authors cited accumulated facts and observa- 
tions in the pursuit of their subjects, many of their deductions 
were anticipated by Rousseau, who is frequently quoted in the article 
considered. The author notes, also, a fact too frequently ignored, 
namely, that the Jesuits recognized in their system many of the 
peculiar needs of this sensitive period. 


PROVISION FOR ForEIGN StTupENTs AT Berwin. The establish- 
ment of the “Bcettinger Studienhaus” at Berlin furnishes a new 
proof of the desire to attract foreign students to this university 
center. The institute will be open to all foreigners without limit 
of age, who are prepared to follow the courses of instruction with 
profit to themselves. For admission they must present a passport 
or equivalent official document, and a certificate attesting their 
completion of a secondary school course of study. Women are ad- 
mitted on the same terms as men. The institution is installed in 
a wing of the new buildings of the Royal Library, and is under 
the direction of Dr. Paszkowski, well known as friend and coun- 
sellor to the contingent of foreign students in the university. The 
Kuratoium or administrative council comprises among other mem- 
bers, Dr. Beettinger, originator of the enterprise, and Professor 
Rubner, rector of the university. The course of instruction is ar- 
ranged in independent series, the first of which was opened October 
16, and extends to December 9, 1911. The second series will begin 
January 8, 1912, and terminate March 2. If the success warrants 
it, a third series will be arranged for the period May 1 to July 1. 
Vacation courses are also proposed in the interests of teachers. The 
course for October to December will be devoted to the German lan- 
guage and literature. Elaborate provision is made in connection 
with this and the succeeding series, for excursions to the museums 
of Berlin and for promoting acquaintance between the foreign 
students and the university professors. 
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The inscription fee for each course is $25 (100 marks) and for 
library and office expenses $2.50. Students who desire to pass an 
examination upon the subjects of study must meet the additional 
fee of $2.50 for the diploma (Zeugnis). 


THe DegatH or A DistineuisHep Savant. The death of M. 
Emile Levasseur, which occurred recently, closes a life of extra- 
ordinary vigor and unremitted devotion to research. Born in 
1828, December 8, M. Levasseur had nearly completed his eighty- 
third year. He was one of a brilliant group of scholars at the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure, which included beside himself, Taine, 
About, Sarcey, Prevot-Paradol and Octave Gréard. 

It is interesting to recall that he was a constant correspondent 
of Dr. Harris. The extent and varied character of his researches 
were remarkable. Of his many published works the most important 
is the history of the working classes in France. The first installment 
of this monumental study appeared in 1859 and covered the period 
from the conquest of Gaul by Cesar to the Revolution. In 1900 
the work was revised and a second series, covering the period from 
1789 to 1870 was issued. M. Levasseur was vice-president of the 
Statistical Commission of France and the responsible director of 
the Quinquennial reports on primary education. 


The death of Alfred Binet, news of which has been received as 
this goes to press, deprives France of the most accomplished leader 
in the field of educational psychology. 


THE INSTITUTE OF AEROTECHNICS AT Paris. Through the lib- 
erality of a private citizen, M. Henry Deutsch, the University of 
Paris has added to its extensive and varied equipments, an institute 
of aerotechnics. The new foundation, which was inaugurated with 
brilliant ceremonies July 6, last, occupies a site adjoining the drill 
ground of the military school, Saint Cyr, near the city. The founder 
donated 500,000 francs ($100,000) and an annual income 
of 15,000 francs ($3,000) during his life time for the establish- 
ment. Its purpose is to maintain researches and practical experi- 
ments pertaining to aerial locomotion. 


A Mopern UNIversiry In Enetanp. The Victoria University 
of Manchester, is the leading one in the group of modern universi- 
ties that have been established in the north and west of England 
within the last three decades. The administration of the university 
is committed to an imposing company of dignitaries, actual and 
ex-officio, at the head of whom is the king himself, who bears the 
title of visitor. The court of governors consisting of ninety-four 
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members, issues all the regulations for the university and the execu- 
tive power is placed in the university council. 

The university is organized in the following faculties: arts, sci- 
ences, law, music, commerce, theology, medicine and technology. 
The last named is unsurpassed in the kingdom, and is indeed one 
of the strongest centers of engineering instruction in Europe. The 
work of this faculty is closely co-ordinated with that of the faculty 
of science, which has the largest registration in the university. The 
degree of Bachelor of Science is obtained by three years of resident 
study and the same faculty confers also the degrees of Bachelor of 
Public Hygiene and of Agriculture. The degree of Master of Sci- 
ence may be obtained after an additional year of resident study 
and the presentation of a thesis embodying the results of original 
research. The degree of Doctor of Sciences is attainable four years 
after by graduates who have gained distinction by practical achieve- 
ments. 

Education forms a special department in the university and the 
courses offered in this subject are attended by students of the facul- 
ties of letters and of science, who wish to specialize in this direction, 
by teachers who desire to complete their theoretic studies and by 
aspirants for a teacher’s diploma. As in all other universities of 
England of the modern type, women are admitted to all departments 
on the same terms as men. The university registered last year 1700 
students, of whom 1,000 were taking degree courses. g 

A. T. §&. 








Book Notices 


THE OPTIMISTIC LIFE. By Orison Swett Marden. T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. Price, $1.00. 

From the character of its message this book will make a peculiarly 
appropriate Christmas gift. It speaks a message of good cheer, of “peace 
on earth, good will to men.” It is the latest addition to the long list of 
Dr. Marden’s inspirational books. And it is one of the best of the series. 








MY LADY OF DOUBT. By Randall Parrish. With four illustrations 
in full color by Alonzo Kimball. Chicago. A. C. McClurg & Co. Price, 
$1.35. 

This is an interesting historical novel of the time of Washington. It 
pictures in a readable way the fortunes of love and war. The period of 
the Revolution is a romantic one in retrospect and the reading public 
will welcome this new story from the pen of an author who has fourteen 
books to his credit, with a sale of a half million copies. 


THE NIGHT RIDERS OF CAVE KNOB. By Quincy Scott. Illustrated 
by the author. Chicago. A. C. McClurg & Co. 

The title, the artistic cover, and the other full page illustrations of this 
stirring story for boys will lead to its wide sale if the boys themselves 
have anything to say about it. It deals with a latter day episode in 
American history,— the night raids in connection with the operations of 
the “Tobacco Trust” in the beautiful valleys of Kentucky. It is a book 
that will appeal to any and every boy who has good red blood in his veins. 
It is an excellent suggestion for a Christmas present. 





















One of the most beautiful calendars we have ever seen is the “IMPRES- 
SION CALENDAR FOR 1912,” published by Paul Elder & Company, San 
Francisco, California. Price, 50 cents; by mail 60 cents. 

There are 54 leaves in colors, with mottoes, by Henry Van Dyke, John 
Muir, Browning, Tennyson, and many others. There is a marvellous 
amount of beauty and inspiration in this choice work of art. It will 
speak a message that will linger in the mind, — one for every week in the 
A lovely remembrance to send to an absent friend. 








year. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ENGLISH CLASSICS. By Wm. P. Trent, 
Charles L. Hanson and Wm. Y. Brewster. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, $1.25. 

These three active school men—two Professors of English in Colum- 
bia University, and Mr. Hanson connected with Mechanics Art High 
School, Boston — have joined forces to stimulate new interest on the part 
of teachers and scholars in the English classics they are using, and to 
suggest methods for the more profitable study of these masterpieces. 
Part One is full of encouragement for the conscientious student, while 
Part Two, through 250 pages, gives a detailed study of such novels as 
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Vicar of Wakefield, Ivanhoe, David Copperfield, and Treasure Island; such 
poems as the Faerie Queene, Paradise Lost, The Lady of the Lake, and 
The Aeneid; dramatic poems as Macbeth, Julius Caesar, The Merchant 
of Venice and Comus; narrative and descriptive prose as The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, The Sketch Book, Essays of Elia, Lord Clive, and Warren 
Hastings; and such poems as Snow Bound, Lycidas, The Raven and 
Gray’s Elegy; also some of the best prose of Burke, Webster, Washing- 
ton, Carlyle, Emerson and Ruskin. The excellent and suggestive work of 
these experts should arouse new interest in and give added knowledge of 
the books treated and the geniuses who produced them. At the end is 1 
list of accessible works which teachers and pupils may wisely read in 
spare hours. 















EVENINGS WITH GRANDMA, By John W. Davis. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 


The author of this interesting and useful little book is District Supt. 
of Schools for New York City. “It is intended for Third-Year classes. In 
these nearly 300 pages are 50 brief stories or exercises in which Grandma 
both interests and instructs Ben, and Belle and Baby May. The stories 
are excellent, and once in a while there is a good poem ora song. At the 
end of each exercise a certain amount of work is demanded of each pupil. 
In this delightful way, the children will get acquainted with many new 
words, learning their meaning and how to spell and pronounce them, and 
also how to express their meaning to others. It is well adapted to its 
purpose. There is a good number of illustrations and seven fine repro- 
ductions of famous paintings. This book is Part One in the new series 
of Davis-Julien Readers. 




















AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL AND OTHER POEMS. By Katharine Lee 
Bates. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.25 net. 


The author of “From Gretna Green to Land’s End“ is widely known, 
both as a gifted writer and as a popular Professor at Wellesley. In the 
volume before us is found a complete collection of her poetical work. It 
makes a substantial volume of over 300 pages and contains a great variety 
of beautiful and interesting poems. The title poem — America, The Beau- 
tiful — is full of noble sentiment and has been widely acclaimed as our 
new National Hymn. A lyric expressing the theme introduces each of the 
nine groups into which the book is divided. The first group is patriotic 
songs, the next ballads of Cape Cod, then follow poetry and the poets, 
scenes of travel, praise of Nature, love, death, scenery, and translations 
from Spanish folklore, full of sparkle and life. All her poetry is of a 
high order, but besides the first noble poem and the “Gypsy Heart” (which 
won the prize of the Chicago Madrigal Club), we are greatly pleased with 
“A January Twilight,” “Little Katharine,” “The Gates of Death,” “Short 
Day and Long Remembrance,” “First View of Mont Blanc,” and “The 


Jungfrau.” 
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THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. By Henry Edward Crampton, Ph. D. 
New York: The Columbia University Press. Price, $1.50. 


Early in 1907, Professor Crampton delivered a series of eight addresses 
(Hewitt Lectures) at Cooper Union, New York City, out of which this 
book grew. Herein is set forth the “Doctrine of Evolution, its basis in 
the facts of natural history, and its wide and universal scope.” These 
facts are in two groups; one dealing with essential characteristics of liv- 
ing things and the evidences of organic evolution, and the other various 
aspects of human evolution, a special instance in the general process. As 
a prominent biologist, Dr. Crampton believes in applying the laws which 
govern lower organic forms in the study of the highest natural phenom- 
ena. He calls this course “a simple message to the unscientific,” but be- 
lieves his view will appear consistent and reasonable to “all men of sci- 
ence who believe in evolution.” This is a thoughtful, earnest book and 
deserves a careful reading. 


AMERICAN HISTORY FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. By Marguerite 
Stockman Dickson. New York: The Macmillan Co. Price, $1.00 net. 


This solid book of over 530 pages is divided into three parts; in the 
first — from the Old World to the New — our author begins with the voy- 
ages of the Vikings and shows how early settlements were made and 
traces beginnings down to King Phillip’s war. Then comes the Birth of the 
Nation, which carries us on down to the adoption of the Constitution in 
1787-8. The last part, the Nation’s Life and Progress, brings us down to 
the election of President Taft. Mrs. Dickson aims to produce historical 
literature. Her style is interesting and the text always readable. Each 
chapter is a unit and its end a logical stopping place. The book is finely 
graded; beginning with very simple narrative, it leads the pupil on and 
up to “thinking and reasoning about historical problems.” The illustra- 
tions are numerous and good, and the maps, which have been prepared 
under the careful supervision of her husband, Supt. George W. Dickson, 
are admirable every way. Young folks will greatly enjoy this book. 


MATHEMATICS FOR THE PRACTICAL MAN. By George Howe. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co. Price, $1.25 net. 

Finding a dearth of “short but complete books covering the fundamen- 
tals of mathematics,” the author of this book endeavors to explain “sim- 
ply and quickly all the elements of Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, 
Logarithms, Coérdinate Geometry, Calculus.” This is quite an undertaking 
but in these 143 pages he succeeds reasonably well. He begins by assum- 
ing on the part of the student “no mathematical knowledge beyond arith- 
metic” and then proceeds to gather into concise and scientific form the 
fundamental notions of mathematics without which “studies in en- 
gineering are impossible.” The student who will carefully study and 
thoroughly master these pages will find himself rapidly acquiring rich 
stores of exact mathematical knowledge in a comparatively brief time. 
This is a good and helpful book. 
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EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP. By Dr. Georg Kerschensteiner. Chi- 
cago: Rand, McNally & Co. 

This is a very suggestive and stimulating little book. It was a Prize 
Essay by the author, who has been for years director of the public 
schools of Munich; it has been translated for American readers, by Mr. 
A. J. Pressland, from the fourth edition. The translation was made un- 
der the eyes of the author and at his request. It sets forth his ideas as 
worked out in his famous continuation schools at Munich, and is a suc- 
cessful attempt to dovetail education into all kinds of wage earning em- 
ployments. To this end he would have public authorities, parents and 
employers work in harmony. In this way he would produce better men 
and women. He would have the boys’ education continue after leaving 
school by several hours training each week, and all classes work together 
to develop in the young courage, decision, perseverance and self control. 
The subject is one of very great importance, and our author’s ideas should 
be very carefully considered. 


MODERN LANGUAGE TEXTS. Tartarin de Tarascon, by Alphonse 
Daudet, edited by Richmond Laurin Hawkins; Memoires d’un Collegien, 
by André Laurie; (D. C. Heath & Co.). Les Origines de la France Con- 
temporaine, by H. A. Taine, edited by J. F. Louis Raschen; Les Femmes 
Savantes, by Moliére, edited by Charles A, Eggert; Ekkehard — Audifax 
und Hadumoth, by Joseph victor von Scheffel, edited by Charles H. Hand- 
schin and William F. Luebke; Losé Blatter, by Erna M. Stoltze (American 
Book Company.) Der Talisman, by Ludwig Fulda, edited by Otto Manthey- 
Zorn (Ginn & Company). Vetter Gabriel, by Paul Heyse, edited by Rob- 
ert N. Corwin (Henry Holt & Company). 


EDUCATIONAL VALUES, By William Chandler Bagley, Professor of 
Education, University of Illinois. The Macmillan Company. 

The fundamental thesis in this work lies in the claim that education is 
a@ process of modifying conduct. The discussions of this take on a three- 
fold purpose, they attempt to classify the controls of conduct, describing 
the various ways in which educative materials may influence these con- 
trols; they attempt to evaluate the controls that education may furnish; 
and they outline the specific methods through the operation of which ed- 
ucative materials may be made to fulfill the functions that are recognized 
as possession value when measured by the social criterion. The book has 
grown out of the early attempts of Dr. Bagley to organize the methods of 
teaching upon a rational basis. His discussions are carefully thought out 
treatments of the various subjects, and so complete are they that it was 
found necessary to employ a terminology not elsewhere in use. The book 
is a sincere, painstaking thoughtful study of educational values and as 
such is a valuable and welcome contribution to pedagogy. 


THE HORACE MANN READERS. By Walter L. Hervey, Ph. D., and 
Melvin Hix. Five Books, Primer, First, Second, Third, and Fourth Read- 
ers. Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 
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The editors of this series of readers have been teachers and directors 
in schools for many years and are equipped for their work with a full 
knowledge of what pupils want and need. They have made their series 
of readers with the greatest care and understanding. Every selection 
seems to be exactly fitted for the grade it is to be used in, and the stories 
are not only delightful in interest and freshness but are immediately val- 
uable in their ethical and humane purpose. All of what was good in the 
old readers and very much more of what is new and good not hitherto 
used may be found in the pages of these superb books. 


SEA-BROWNIE READER. By John W. Davis, District Superintendent 
of Schools, New York City, and Fanny Julien, First-Year Teacher, Public 
School 8, The Bronx, New York City. Two Books, Part 1 for Second-Year 
Classes, Part 2 for Second-Year Classes. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 


These are two exquisitely, even sumptuously, made books for second 
grade pupils; they contain stories of brownies and fairies who do most 
delightful things and take most-wonderful journeys and say most inter- 
esting things. The stories of their doings make two books of great value, 
not only as texts for reading but as vehicles for conveying important 
truths and knowledge. The illustrations are superb and add greatly to 
the value of the books. 


READINGS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. By Edgar W. Ames, Head of 
the Department of History, Troy High School. Book One, 160 pages. 
Book Two, 140 pages. Charles E. Merrill Co., New York. Price 25 cents 
each. 


These two books contain John Smith’s True Relation; Juet’s Discovery 
of the Hudson, Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, Hutchinson’s Destruction 
of the Tea, The Monroe Doctrine, Lincoln’s Inaugurals, Seward’s Speech 
on Alaska, and the Autobiography of Peter Cooper. The biographical 
sketches and notes are of a nature to illuminate the texts. The books 
aim to meet the standards of the N. Y. State Department of Education, 
which says that “the pupil who leaves the high school without some taste, 
however small, for historic literature, has substantially failed in history, 
no matter how well he may be prepared for examinations.” 


THE RHETORICAL PRINCIPLES OF NARRATION. By Carroll Lewis 
Maxcy, Professor of Rhetoric in Williams College. 279 pages. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price $1.25. 

This is not a manual on the short-story and the novel, but a deliberate 
setting forth of the rhetorical principles of narrative composition, thus 
furnishing an opportunity for examining the broader field that includes 
not only fiction but history, biography, and all forms of composition the 
purpose of which is to set in order the details of an occurrence. The out- 
lines of the study are very definite and the development thereof lucid and 
logical, made illuminative by constant reference and citation from the 
best writers. Dr. Maxcy’s style is most delightful and his method of pre- 
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sentation inviting and convincing. Not only the student in college will i] 
find this book of high and potent value, but the general reader will have Hi 
a more definite and truer knowledge of narrations that he meets in 
printed page and on the stage. 







A GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS. By F. W. Sanderson and G. W. Brew- 
ster, Masters in Oundle School, Cambridge. University Press. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The object of this book is to teach geometry by applying it to the solu- 
tion of practical problems, making free use from the beginning of arith- 
metic and algebra. The examples therefore form an important part of i 
the book, and it is intended that they should be carefully worked through, Ht 
reference being made to the text only as required. Formal propositions i 
and geometrical riders have a subordinate position in the treatment of 
the subject. In the matter of ratio the book contains examples leading 
up to co-ordinate geometry and to the formulas of geometrical optics. It 
is a practical application of the science of geometry to the problems that 
may be met in the study of material things; the immediate application 
of geometrical principles to practical facts makes it interesting and val- 
uable. 


















OUTLINES OF ECONOMICS. Developed in a Series of Problems. By 
Members of the Department of Political Economy of the University of 
Chicago. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. iy 

This is a revised and expanded edition of the book published a year 
ago which met a need that demanded a complete and exhaustive 
treatment of the subject. These problems that make up the entire 
book are designed to guide the student in his reading and to give defi- 
niteness and direction to classroom discussion. The outlines are not in- 
tended to take the place of a textbook, but rather to parallel some text. 


THE SOCIAL FACTORS AFFECTING SPECIAL SUPERVISION IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES. By Walter Albert 
Jessup, Ph. D., Professor of Education, Indiana University. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 









This is number 43 in the series of contributions to education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The investigation of these special subjects, 
requiring special teachers, was confined by Dr. Jessup within these 
limits: to find sanctions back of the demand for the introduction of 
these subjects most commonly thought of in connection with special 
teaching or supervision, namely, music, drawing, manual training, domes- 
tic science, physical education, sewing, and penmanship; to ascertain 
whether the demand for these subjects came from within the school it- 
self or whether it came from the school group outside; to point out cer- 
tain typical ways in which the new subject matter became a part of the 
curriculum; and to determine certain quantitative aspects of the prob- 
lem including the distribution of specialists, for subject, location, salary, 
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sex, and method. The results of the investigation are interesting and 
serve to illuminate a subject that may well invite and hold the attention 
of all school board men and officers. 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP. Prize Essay, by Dr. Georg Ker- 
schensteiner, Member of the Royal Council of Education and Director of 
the Public Schools of Munich. Translated by A. J. Pressland, and pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Commercial Club of Chicago. 133 pages. 
Rand, McNally & Company. Price 75 cents. 


How to help the many boys and girls who early enter the world of 
work to bridge the chasm that lies between the elementary school and a 
successful career, is the question which. every thoughtful citizen asks 
himself and to which Dr. Kerschensteiner has found a satisfying answer. 
He speaks out of a long and enviable experience as director of the pub- 
lic schools of Munich, where the experiment on which he bases his con- 
clusions has been carried out with a marked degree of success. This ex- 
periment is the reformed Continuation School, now an established educa- 
tional factor in many of the cities of Germany. In these schools young 
people under twenty years of age, who have left school to go to work, are 
given many advantages intended to fit them not only as productive work- 
ers but to take an active part as intelligent citizens of the state. From 
being a listener in the elementary school, the child, as he goes forth to 
work, becomes an actor, and in the Continuation School he is made to 
realize that he may not be an irrational actor, living to earn money 
and do as he pleases. Through excursions into science and the literature 
and arts associated with his trade task and through his organized social 
relations to his schoolmates, he is made to see a duty toward both his 
neighbor and himself. The book is a sincere and thoughtful treatment 
of this phase of education of the youth of the land, and brings to the 
attention of all interested in the full education of the boy and girl, a 
wealth of suggestion, a fulness of thought, and the result of an exper- 
iment, now no longer so to be considered, which will have substantial in- 
fluence on the education policies of the United States. Continuation 
Schools are now established by law in England and in several continental 
countries; its advent here should not long be delayed. We heartily com- 
mend the book to all interested in the truer education of the youth of 
our country. 


THE CONCISE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF CURRENT ENGLISH. 
Adapted by H. W. Fowler and F. G. Fowler, authors of “The King’s Eng- 


lish,” from The Oxford Dictionary, Oxford, England. The Clarendon 
Press, 1911. Price, $1.00. 


For years the great Oxford Dictionary has been in preparation. It is 
undeniably the king of English Dictionaries. Its scholarship is unsur- 
passed. It has original features that distinguish it from all other dic- 
tionaries. One of these is its extensive quotations from the best litera- 
ture of the ages, showing the actual and varying uses of each word as 
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spoken and written by the greatest orators and writers. Its numerous 
and comprehensive volumes make it an expensive work. But in this “Con- 
cise Oxford Dictionary” we have much of the value of larger work 
brought within the reach of all. For a desk dictionary for the office, the 
home table, or the teacher’s desk, this work is destined to achieve a wide 
popularity. It is well made with a binding that allows it to lie open with 
the pages exposed to the eye, without endangering the back of the book. 
The word which the reader is looking for stands out in black faced type. 
Pronunciations are clearly indicated. Throughout, the book is character- 
ized by English carefulness and thoroughness. And the price is most rea- 
sonable, The work is handled in this country through The Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 33 West 32nd St., New York, N. Y. It will have a large sale 
throughout the schools of the United States. 


LAIRD AND LEE’S WEBSTER’S NEW STANDARD AMERICAN DIC- 
TIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Encyclopaedic Edition. Com- 
piled and Edited by E. T. Roe, LL. B., with the assistance of prominent 
specialists. Laird & Lee, Publishers, Chicago, Ill. Price in flexible leath- 
er, $4.00. Three quarters leather, $3.00. 


The Laird and Lee dictionaries have obtained an enviable reputation for 
fulness, low price, and encyclopaedic features. The present volume is a 
new edition in which all vocabulary words are in strictly alpha- 
betical order, spelled out in full, phonetically re-spelled and fully 
defined. Degrees of adjectives, past tense and participles of verbs are 
given in all cases, — with etymologies, synonyms and antonyms. Impor- 
tant words that have recently come into use by reason of the recent dis- 
coveries in the realms of art and science are given. The work is distinc- 
tively American in the best sense. There are portraits of different national 
types, geographical and mythological names and an appendix of English 
verbal distinctions and abbreviations and contractions. There are 1,249 
pages, 2,000 text illustrations, 23 full-page plates, 9 photo-engravings in 
colors and 14 photo-etchings. There are Laird & Lee Webster’s Dictiona- 
ries at various prices, for schools, colleges and general uses, 


OUR COUNTRY AND ITS PEOPLE. An Introductory Geographic Reader 
for the Fourth School Year. By Prof. Will S. Monroe, Head of the De- 
partment of Psychology and the History of Education in the State Nor- 
mal School at Montclair, N. J.. and Miss Anna Buckbee, Instructor of 
Pedagogy in the State Normal School at California, Pa. Mlustrated. 12 
mo. Cloth, 40 cents, School. Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin 
Square, New York City. 


This geographical reader is made along new lines by highly qualified 
educators. It meets the demand for a presentation of geographic mate- 
rial from the view point of the new education. Typical forms and forces 
are shown in their relation to typical industrial occupations. It follows 
the lead of the modern science of genetic psychology and relates the ma- 
terial to the interests of young children. The publishers suggest three 
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ways in which the book may be wisely used. (1) As a substitute for the 
first text-book in geography, the lessons being worked out by the teacher 
with the class by the aid of wall-maps and whatever illustrative appara- 
tus she may have at hand. (2) It may be used as a geographical reader 
to supplement the more condensed treatment that primary geographies 
give of the United States. (3) It will be found especially helpful to those 
teachers who continue to present geography by means of oral instruction 
throughout the fourth school year. We are sure of the interest of well 
trained educators in the new departure in teaching geography which is 
made by this book. And we welcome the return of Harper and Brothers 
to the educational publishing field. 


BEGINNINGS IN AGRICULTURE. By Albert Russell Mann, Secretary 
to the New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University. New 
York, The Macmillan Company. Price 75 cents, net. 


There has never been a saner educational movement than that toward 
giving in the public schools a course of instruction in agriculture. This 
vocation is the primitive calling of man. It has been revolutionized by 
modern science; and the modern methods based on scientific knowledge 
must be taught to enable the future farmer citizens to live the largest life 
and reach the best success. It is most wise and beneficial to encourage 
our young people to go back to the farm and to earn their living in the 
independent and healthful life of the farmer. The new agricultural ed- 
ucation makes necessary new books on the subject. The present volume 
is one of the best we have seen. It is adapted to the seventh and eighth 
grades in our elementary schools or for the smaller high schools. It 
follows the suggestions of the Committee on Industrial Education for 
Rural Communities of the National Education Association, that for 
school years 6 to 8 four sets of subjects be furnished, viz: — The Affairs 
of Agriculture; the soil; farming schemes and crops; and animals. The 
nature study spirit pervades the volume. Field trips are planned and the 
pupil is encouraged to investigate at first hand. The book is fully and 
attractively illustrated. It is admirably adapted to aid and encourage 
this new movement in an important branch of vocational training. 


MAN IN MANY LANDS. An Introduction to the Study of Geographic 
Control. By L. W. Lyde, A. M., T. R. G. S. Adam and Charles Black. 
London. Price, 60 cents. 

This study in Geography is really a series of answers to a stream of 
questions from all parts of the world, on what may be called “odd points” 
in Geography, that have poured in upon the author during his recent 
years as examiner of candidates in Geography (fully 150,000) for the 
University of London Civil Service Commission. To remark that this 
book is interesting would but inadequately express the reviewer's appre- 
ciations of its merits, for a more fascinatingly instructive volume, from 
cover to cover, is seldom found. Its artistic illustrations, of which there 
are many, command instant and repeated notice because they are true 
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to the “strange and significant coloring” of sea, and shore, and dwellings 
of foreign lands. 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By A. E. Sharp, of Miss 
Spence’s School, New York. 249 pages. William R. Jenkins Co. New 
York. 


This course is prepared to meet the needs of children beginning the 
study of English grammar. It aims to present the subject matter in 
easy stages, systematically graded according to the capabilities of the 
average pupil, with exercises designed to train the logical faculty and 
keep the child mind alert and active; to set forth the rules in clear, suc- | 
cinct form, that they may be easily memorized, and to give the abundant Tn 
practice necessary for such children. It is essentially a grammar book rid 
and not a language book — there is no mingling of the two to the great 
discomfiture and confusion of pupils. The system of instruction laid 
down in the book has been successfully tried by Miss Sharp in the school 
room for many years. 


HISTORY IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By W. F. Bliss, Dean 
of the Normal School and Head of the Department of History, State Nor- 
mal School, San Diego, California. 214 pages. Price 80 cents. Ameri- 
ean Book Company. 

This is a teachers’ manual and provides for a complete course of study 
in American history for the first eight years in school. It combines i 
methods, courses of study, and bibliographies, and is equally suited to Litt 
graded or ungraded schools. The course which Mr. Bliss lays down has H 
these claims for consideration; its practicality, adaptability to any con- 
ditions; its logical consistency; its vital interest to the pupils; the sense ih 
of the unity of history which it arouses in the minds of teachers and pu- bi | 
pils; the selected, workable bibliography, containing book lists especially i 
suitable for the use of young pupils and of teachers who have had only 
a minimum of historical training; and the introduction of a variety of 
methods of representation or reproduction by the pupils in the form of 

. drawing, sand and clay modelling, handicrafts, simple dramas, etc. The 

book with its wealth of methods, book lists, courses, search questions, 

outlines, stories, pupils’ dramas, and kindly interest, is a work that should 
be in the hands of every elementary teacher; it ought to be a prescribed 
book for all teachers of history. 































HIGH SCHOOL EXERCISES IN GRAMMAR. By Maude M. Frank, In- 
structor in English, De Witt Clinton High School, New York City. 198 
pages. Longmans, Green & Co. 

The aim of this work is to provide the material needed for the rapid 
intensive work in English grammar which is most practical and most 
profitable in the high school. The material is arranged to fulfil the re- 
quirements of a high school course in grammar, covering one or two 
years of work, and consists of groups of exercises, each containing a num- 
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ber of sentences selected from standard literature, serving to illustrate 
the normal forms and constructions of the language. Theory is limited 
to briefest statement, illustrative exercises are given in satisfying quan- 
tity. It makes a most timely and serviceable work in the study of Eng- 
lish grammar in the,high school. 


SENTENCES AND THEIR ELEMENTS. By Samuel C. Earle, Howard 
J. Savage, and Frank E. Seavey, teachers of English in the Engineering 
School, Tufts College. 164 pages. The Macmillan Company. 

This is a second edition, revised and enlarged, of a little work whose 
aim is to give, as briefly as possible, the facts which the student in col- 
lege needs as a foundation for his study of language. It deals with 
things which should have been learned in the grammar grades or in the 
first years in the high school, but were not. The material is so arranged 
that its study is effective when accompanied by much sentence analysis 
based on the written work of the students. Indeed the book should be 
used as far as possible as a means of removing difficulties which have 
been actually found in the use of language, rather than as a special and 
independent study. 





PURE FOODS. Their Adulteration. Nutritive Value and Cost. By 
John C. Olsen, Ph. D., Professor of Analytical Chemistry at the Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn. Ginn & Co. 

This book is the outgrowth of a series of public lectures on foods de- 
livered by Dr. Olsen, and is in response to a demand for a more per- 
manent form of the talks. The book is prepared mainly for use as a 
textbook in classes where the chemistry of foods is studied, but by 
reason of its topics and from the manner of their treatment it may well 
be found of interest and service to the growing class of intelligent folk 
who desire to obtain some knowledge of the composition and function 
of the foods which they prepare, sell, or consume. The main subjects 
treated are food, pure and adulterated; standard rations and the cost of 
food; milk, and bacteria in milk; fats and oils, and butter and its sub- 
stitutes; meats; carbohydrates; candies; aniline dyes and other food 
colors; preservation of foods, fruits, jellies, jams; fresh and canned 
vegetables; bread and the cereals; spices and condimental foods; flavor- 
ing extracts. At the end of each chapter is a series of experiments, some 
of which are so simple that they may be carried out with ordinary house- 
hold utensils, others require a few chemicals. Altogether this is an 
extremely timely and profitable book, of vital interest to every person 
whether a student in school or a consumer of food earned and paid for 
by labor. 


ELEMENTS OF CONSTRUCTION; ELEMENTS OF WOODWORK; 
HANDBOOK OF WOODWORK AND CARPENTRY FOR TEACHERS AND 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. By Charles A. King, Director of Manual Training, 
Eastern High School, Bay City, Mich. American Book Co. 

These three books are part of a series of five volumes, four of which are 
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to be used as textbooks for pupils in manual training, industrial, trade, 
technical, or normal schools; the fifth book is for the use of teachers 
and normal students who expect to teach the subjects treated in the 
other volumes. Each of the books is a complete working book in the 
subject, the models to be made, the exercises to be done, and the draw- 
ings to be executed are in the highest degree practical, sensible, and logi- 
cal. Every model has been thoroughly tested out in the workroom, the 
directions are most explicit and lucid, and the logical processes are de- 
veloped with all the precision and care of an accomplished teacher. Such 
books have been long needed in manual training schools; their welcome 
will be spontaneous and cordial. 


WOOD PATTERN MAKING. By Horace T. Purfield, Instructor in Pat- 


tern making and Foundry Work, High School, Fort Wayne, Ind. The 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 


This is a textbook for use in high schools, trade schools, and colleges. 
The volume was originally published some six years ago, and has been 
a standard text in the subject; a new edition being required, Mr. Pur- 
field has revised, rearranged and enriched the text, and has had remade 
all the drawings for the illustrations. It is now a thoroughly up-to-date 
textbook in pattern making, and distinctly meets the needs of students 
in this important subject. 


THE HALIBURTON PRIMER. By M. W. Haliburton, State Normal 
School, Farmville, Va. D. C. Heath & Co. 


This is a dainty primer of the regulation size but not of the regula- 
tion content. It is made up of a series of stories of several little children 
told in conversational form; its thought units are short but sequential, 
its vocabulary is small, each word being presented with interest and 
repeated with variety in its relations. In the selection of incident, pre- 
dominance of the human element, excellence of vocabulary, and logical 
grading, Miss Haliburton’s book is characteristic. 


PRACTICAL ALGEBRA. Second Course. By Jos. V. Collins, Ph. D. 
Professor of Mathematics, State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wiscon- 
sin. American Book Company. 


This book is to meet the plan of giving two courses in algebra, one 
early and for all students, the other after one or two intervening years 
for those who specialize in science. It consists of two parts, a review of 
the first year course, followed by additional chapters on more advanced 
topics, the whole providing the preparation for entrance to college. Many 
of the features of Dr. Collins’ book for the first year course, as 
simplicity of presentation, minimum number of cases in topics, treatment 
of factoring and of graphs, constant reference to the axioms in the 
solution of equations, systematic testing for accuracy, etc., are to be 
found in this excellent book. 
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COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION PAPERS IN PLANE GEOME- 
TRY. Compiled by Charles A. Marsh and Harrie J, Phipps, Instructors of 
Mathematics, High School, Malden, Mass, Charles E. Merrill Company, 
New York. 

The compilers have found that pupils who have been drilled until accus- 
tomed to take as daily fare the formal and actual examinations of the 
colleges within the time limits set by the colleges, have produced far 
better results than those who have not had this training. To that end 
they have assembled examination papers from nineteen colleges, those 
of Harvard and Yale of the last twenty years. It makes a valuable col- 
lection; a welcome awaits it from all teachers of geometry. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF CHEMISTRY. By T. P. Hilditch, of Univer- 
sity College, University of London. New. York, D. Van Nostrand Company. 


This book is an attempt to outline the historical development of chem- 
istry, and is designed for those students whose interest in this aspect of 
the science is stimulated by the necessity of an examination. Apart 
from this prime purpose the book will have a distinct value to all 
teachers of and others interested in chemistry, as a handy volume which 
may be referred to readily, and wherein information is found in a most 
condensed and acceptable form. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By Edward Van Dyke Robinson, Professor 
of Economics in the University of Minnesota, former principal of the 
central high school at St. Paul; author of “War and Economics in His- 
tory and Theory.” Rand, McNally & Company. Price, $1.25. 


Even the most casual review of this book would show that it is destined 
to command the instant admiration of educators who will recognize it as 
a remarkable work. Professor Robinson is a scientist, also an unusually 
brilliant writer, and he has put his best work into the masterly treatment 
of commerce, industry, geography and history which make up the subject 
matter of this valuable text-book. 


Periodical Notes 


The November number of The North American Review has omens its excellent papers 
one by Percy Stickney Grant entitled “‘ How to = the People Behind the Law.” Mr. 
Grant's suggested ways to remedy the increasing hostility between classes in our republic 
give food for thought to the progressive educator. Why not evening classes in law for 
working people ? Wh not teach law in the high schools? Is not Mr. Grant right in 
thinking that law studies in the public schools would be an “ intelligent approach to 
citizenship?’’ If the student of child nature wants a delightful treat he should not 
overlook a story which appears in the November spines under the title of ‘‘ Why I 
Hate My Best Friend.” In this same issue of Lippiucott’s is a brief article on ‘The 
Conditions of Cuba” that will appeal to the student of economics. The leading paper in 
“ American Physical Education Review for November is “‘ The Physical Education of Girls 
and Women” by Prot. John M. Tyler. This paper was read at the Boston Convention, 
April, 1911, and brought out considerable applause. The November Suburban Life is a 

rticularly charming number. Its reading matter and its illustrations being of more 
Phan average merit. @ would call attention to pages 278 and 279 which are devoted to an 
excellent description and stirring illustrations of some “ Rare Results in School Gardens.” 
Albert Bigelow Paine writes about Mark Twain's first schooldays, in the November issue of 
Harper's Magazine. These “ Chapters from an Extraordinary Life” are most interesting 
and deepen one’s love and admiration for the great humorist. 























